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word THRIFT, it does not convey to 

his mind any very accurate meaning. 
He is likely to think of thrift only as an in- 
definite, indefinable something which is con- 
cerned with the saving of money for an almost 
equally indefinite rainy day. He would no doubt 
agree that thrift is a fine ideal, a characteris- 
tic which every one should have. But many of 
us are willing to let it go at that, and do not 
take the trouble to clear away the fog which 
often surrounds the idea. 


W wer the average American hears the 









One might very properly ask if this condition 
is not in some measure due to the lack of em- 
phasis on thrift in our education program. This 
presents a challenge which we, as educators, 
cannot afford to ignore. Certainly a school 
which bears the name of the greatest exponent 
of thrift of all time, Benjamin Franklin, should 
make every effort to give its pupils an accurate 
conception of thrift. Thrift Week, January 17 
to 23, of course, is used for this purpose. But 
the problem of thrift in education is much too 
big to be properly handled in Thrift Week 
alone. The observance of Thrift Week should 
be the culmination of a year’s progress in this 
phase of education. An analysis of thrift will 
serve to justify this statement. 


Examining thrift, we see that it includes 
many things which we may not be accustomed 
to consider as a part of it. Thrift has been de- 
fined as “good management in the business of 
living.” It takes but little thought to see that 
this is a definition which takes in a great deal 
of territory. Perhaps it is too broad a defini- 
tion. In order to discover if this is true, let us 
break thrift up into its elements. 


Most authorities agree that the beginning of 
thrift lies in earning power. He who does not 
earn is not thrifty. But there are many who 
do earn and are still not thrifty. So here we 
may limit thrift to include only earning with- 
out a waste of effort. Many persons fail to be 
thrifty because they never find the field of en- 
deavor in which they may achieve the greatest 
share of success. The misfit is-not thrifty, be- 
cause he is a misfit. 



































Thrift in Education 


J. H. EARL MCKENZIE 


Director of School Banking, Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, Uniontown, Pa. 
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Again, we must not think of a thrifty person 
as a stingy person. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. The spending of money is a 
part of intelligent thrift. Thrift only demands 
that money be not wasted. A person may be 
earning his income in the most efficient way 
possible, but may waste it after it has been 
earned. Many modern Americans are doing 
just this. When the pay check is received, a 
large share of it is spent for living expenses, 
and the spender looks about for ways to spend 
the rest of it. 


The next demand made of him who would 
be thrifty is that he save systematically. The 
small residue that is left of one’s income after 
necessary expenses have been paid is the po- 
tential future wealth of the average person. 
It is the seed from which may spring fortune. 
But the seed must first be planted. There are 
many people who realize this, but who fail to 
see that they must not only plant the seed, but 
also cultivate it. Spasmodic saving is not thrift, 
but systematic saving is. 


But the saving of money does not alone make 
one thrifty. There yet remains the task of 
putting the accumulated fund to work, and 
this is as much a part of thrift as is any other 
phase of it. Not until wise and profitable in- 
vestments have been made can a person really 
say that he has been thrifty. 


We have found, then, that thrift is made up 
of not less than four distinct parts. No one of 
these parts, nor two or three of them, may be 
properly thought of as thrift. All four must 
be included and coordinated into a whole before 
thrift is the result. These are: efficient earning, 
wise spending, systematic saving, and secure 
investing. It is difficult to think of a single 
phase of modern life which is not touched by 
at least one of these four divisions. No mat- 
ter whether one is considering purchasing a 
home, accepting a position, or becoming a 
member of an organization, there is a division 
of thrift with which he must deal. It seems, 
then, that the definition “good management in 
the business of living” is not too broad and 
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inclusive to describe the scope of thrift. Good 
management is not a piece of good luck, but it 
is the working out of a plan carefully and 
painstakingly made in advance. Thrift is not 
a characteristic of only some persons. Neither 
is it an instinct. It is the result of systematic 
effort directed toward a definite end. 

In this age of rapid changes and rapid de- 
velopment, there is a much greater need for 
emphasis on thrift than formerly. The pioneer 
settler in America did not need to pay much 
attention to thrift. His income was not in 
money, but in grain and other commodities 
which he himselt would use. He was isolated 
from the influences which might result in a 
wasting of his resources. The obvious place 
for the investment of his savings was the 
woodland in plain sight from his doorstep. 
But all that has changed. Modern times have 
brought closer contact between people of dif- 
ferent localities, and have brought a wider dis- 
tribution to all kinds of products. Modern ad- 
vertising takes long strides in the same direc- 
tion. The result is that the desires of the 
average person are far beyond the imagination 
of our grandfathers. Much emphasis is placed 
on the gratification of these desires. Billboards 
continually remind us that we cannot afford to 
do without this, that, or the other. We are 
continually confronted by some product which 
we are reminded was intended to enhance our 
enjoyment of life. Young America is growing 
up to believe that unless every whim be grati- 
fied, the whole joy of living will have vanished. 
The fact that we do not have the means to 
gratify the whim does not worry the salesman 
a bit. Pay for it next month. The newspaper 
says, “Buy tires for 55c a week.” On the next 
page we see, “Only $5.00 down on this radio.” 

Of course, no enlightened person would 
think of suggesting that we should return to 
the standards of pioneer days, even if that 
were possible. But the fact remains that mod- 
ern conditions, high finance, instalment sell- 
ing, and easy credit, have exerted a very defi- 
nite influence against thrift among those who 
are growing up in these surroundings. Spend- 
ing has, perhaps, been made too easy in the 
last two or three decades. The results of this 
influence are a threat to American prosperity 
which we can ill afford to overlook. Some of 
the more conservative big business heads of 
the United States have already begun to re- 
alize this. A few years ago, statistics showed 
that 80 per cent of the automobiles in America 
were bought on the instalment plan. Now the 
figures are not quite so high. This is due part- 
ly to the expensive and humiliating experience 
of those who were foolish enough to give way 
to their desires without consulting their rea- 
son, and partly to the foresight of manufac- 
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turers who saw that such a practice was build. 
ing ill will toward their businesses. 

National prosperity, no matter how it is 
regarded, is the outgrowth of the thrift, not 
of a few persons, but of the great majority 
of Americans. If our prosperity is to continue, 
not only as a nation, but as individuals, it 
must continue to depend on the thrift of in. 
dividuals—the majority of them. There is a 
startling proportion of young Americans who 
have no definite idea of capital. If the word is 
mentioned to them, they immediately picture 
an elderly man surrounded by money bags, or 
an elaborate banking room. Many young 
Americans have never learned that every dol- 
lar of capital is the result of someone’s denial 
of an immediate need in favor of a future satis- 
faction. Certainly America cannot lay claim to 
being thrifty in view of the fact that 90 per 
cent of the American people are less than a 
year from the poorhouse. 

Roger Babson is authority for the statement 
that the school system is partly to blame for 
the fact that the majoriy of men are depend- 
ent in their old age. This is a rather unpleasant 
thought, but the truth must be faced squarely. 
It is put fairly up to us, then, as educators, 
to correct this defect in the school system, for 
it surely is a defect. The underlying principle 
of all education is to help the child to live 
better, and to make his life as abundant, as 
healthful, and as prosperous along the lines 
of patriotism, social progress, and individual 
development as possible. 

There can be little doubt that the best time 
for anyone to learn the economics of thrift is 
the school age. Thrift is an ideal, the result of 
a series of habits. Like all other habits, these 
may be formed most easily in youth. Here, 
probably, lies the greatest fault with thrift 
teaching as it is done in the workaday world 
of business. By the time business gets a person 
into a position where he can be taught thrift 
from the standpoint of business, he is too old 
to form new habits easily. Certainly the only 
obvious place to teach thrift to the masses of 
Americans is the public school. 

Thrift is not in itself an objective of edu- 
cation. It is a phase of at least six of the 
seven cardinal objectives. It enters into the 
objective Health by elimining a great deal 
of the worry from financial matters with which 
every one is faced. It enters into the choosing 
of a Vocation by dictating that a person find 
the place where he may earn without a waste 
of effort, thereby making the most of his pos 
sibilities. It is one of the foundations of 
Worthy Home Membership. What home can be 
happier and more comfortable than the thrifty 
home? No one would dispute that thrift is 

(Turn to page 316) 
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Character Training 


ANGELO PATRI 
New York City, N. Y. 


N trying to fit the modern child to live in 
| modern world, parents and educators 

find themselves in the predicament of 
one who tries to go forward and backward at 
the same time. Trained as we are by the past 
experiences of the race, timid about the. values 
of today, and afraid of what lies in the future, 
we would be safe and sure so we shift for- 
ward and backward, uneasy, undecided, con- 
fused. Such practice in education makes for 
the same result in our children. They, too, are 
vacillating, and bewildered by the alternating 
push and pull of home and school and society. 

If we are to send the children out with any 
sense of serenity and confidence, we must 
find ourselves and choose our way, letting go 
of the things that are outgrown and therefore 
behind us, keeping hold of what we have 
proved to be good, and gathering the most 
serviceable elements of what the new day 
brings to us. 





Angelo Patri 


Some of us were brought up upon what we 


knew as the faculty psychology through 
which we were taught that mind, and there- 
fore character, was divided into tight com- 
partments each of which must be separately 
trained and exercised that all might reach the 
stage of full development that characterized 


the well-rounded individual. If your mind 
balked at the exercise of will or reason, you 
were taught to exercise those faculties, 
toughen and harden their fibre on the theory 
that such stern effort would save your soul, 
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and that power of will might merge into 
power of reason, and the reverse, if you 
worked persistently and hard. Effort was the 
thing. 

Then came the school of interest. One must 
DESIRE to learn, DESIRE to work, DE- 
SIRE to grow that the powers of intelligence 
might come into play. Without interest the 
will could not be functioned fully. To truly 
educate a child, one must capture his interest 
in the forces that educate him. His coopera- 
tion was considered a stronger force than 
the drive that was needed under the sway of 
the old school of faculty psychology. Life was 
to be made pleasanter and easier than ever 
before for the child. The teacher lost her 
commanding air and became suave and in- 
gratiating and said, “Would you like to do 
this?” rather than, “This is good for you. 
Open your mouth.” 

But as the years pass and life takes on new 
aspects and new values, as the old guessing 
makes way for the new scientific method of 
knowing, education shifts its view point. It 
must or cease to claim any place in modern 
living. 

The new psychology, the newer attitude to- 
ward mind and its forces, goes a step farther 
than the old and builds upon this idea: The 
mind of a child is not a sheet of blank paper 
upon which his parents and teachers may 
write what they please. It is rather the book 
of his history written down through the years 
by the spirits of his ancestors. It is for us to 
show him how to open that book, how to read 
it, and how, in reverence and humility, to 
write his chapter of it in a style that will] 
satisfy his creative spirit and enrich those 
who are to come after him. To do this is the 
aim of education. Doing it well will result in 
the finest kind of character training. A few 
keys to the situation may help. We have used 
them and found them to work. 

No child can be educated. He must educate 
himself. You can point the way but you can 
do little more. 

Punishment is of doubtful value. It must 
be administered with great wisdom and with 
a clear understanding of the resuit and its 
values. 

Rewards are to be used quite as gingerly. 

Advice should be given grudgingly, briefly, 
unless it is asked for and then it is to be given 
fully and freely. 

Interruption of the child’s work and growth 
must be avoided. Give the child his job and 
leave him alone to struggle with it as far as 
possible. Interfere only in time of danger. 
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The first five years of a child’s life are the 
most important educationally. They should be 
safeguarded against mistakes and failures. 
They must be set right. 


Accuracy is essential to health of mind and 
body. 


These first years belong to the mother and 
it is she who sets the child’s character. All 
who follow her but modify what she has done. 


There must be no hurry. The growing child 
needs all the time there is but he should not 
be permitted to waste any. 


Correct form is essential to all good work. 
The child must be taught correct posture, 
standing, sitting, walking. He should be 
trained in good form in the use of his mind 
because thought is the creator of action and 
form of thought is reflected in its action. 

The strong points of the child are to be ac- 
cented and the weakness built up on the 
strength of his talents. One does help the 
other. Give his power the right of way so 
that he will feel strong and successful. His 
mood colors his career. 

It is not wise to drive a child. Driving 
closes his mind and no human power can 
open a mind once closed against it. 

Give the child a chance to measure the suc- 
cess of his own work. 

Re very patient. Nature works in the sil- 
ence. Let him alone to do his own growing. 
You cannot save him from life if you would. 
Trust it. Help him to discover it. It is a 
secret even from his mother. It is hidden 
treasure and his life should be one triumphant 
search for it. 





Technique 
WwW. F. HEILMAN 
Superintendent of Whitehall Township, Lehigh County, Pa. 

Both skill and economy in all public school 
undertakings are demanded in all modern pro- 
cedure. It is needful to know whether the best 
philologist should take his Latin before he 
takes his French or whether French, in his 
case, should precede Latin. 

It would be very interesting to have a 
well-balanced school system; it would also be 
very economical. But, whether well-balanced 
school systems are found and named as a 
result of opining rather than found and 
named as a_ result of causal _ investi- 
gations where the basic performance is par- 
tial correlation and regressional equation with 
quite some time thrown in to arrive at con- 
clusions, is a matter of interesting study and 
high technique. 

So numerous are the questions of school- 
room technique and so freely and almost so 
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carelessly are they handled that it seems ty 
me that much of our work in the schoolroon 
is conducted by guessing, that technique is no 
any too prevalent, and that fully authenticate 
technique is about as rare as are the stn. 
dents of these processes. 

Is it necessary to have previous training 
in typewriting to develop speed and accuracy 
in learning to use a comptometer? Is there any 
difference in the types of memory in given 
equivalent groups of sales clerks and clerical 
workers? Is complete understanding neces. 
sary to the enjoyment of a piece of literature’ 
Are tests other than classroom tests of suf. 
ficient value to warrant their use? Which is 
preferable, a lesson taught by a teacher fol- 
lowed by a brief review vs. a film or motion 
picture followed by a lesson vs. a lesson fol- 
lowed by a film? 

The questions just enumerated and many 
others should be definite knowledge to us in 
the handling and administrating of our re. 
spective school systems. Possibly we feel that 
we can offer a very definite answer for each 
of the questions stated and for all others that 
the schoolroom technique may pass up to us. 
But possibly we would have a hard time de. 
ciding the one on tests alone to say nothing 
of the thousands of others of like kind and 
equal value. 

Or, which of the three methods offered for 
the presentation of a lesson is the most ef- 
fective? To test this and to be certain, Weber 
employed the rotation experiment. One lesson 
had to do with India, another with China, and 
a third with Japan. The formula prepared by 
McCall is very good and self-explanatory. 
Group superiority, superior teaching, and 
greater test difficulty were rotated out as each 
EF was equally effected. But, if one of the 
EF’s be more effective than either of the 
others, this would not be rotated out and 
should not be as it is the thing for which 
we are searching. 

Again, I say that the technique of testing 
should be developed by experimentation. The 
question: Tests, what then? is still before us 
and has never had much of an answer. 

I believe that a definite experiment alone 
will warrant the wholesale use of all forms 
of tests. An underlying feature of test-build- 
ing is sampling. The larger the sample, the 
more correct the test. It might be well then, 
in order to build a good test, to use all the 
twelve-year olds or all the eleven-year olds, 
or all the nine-year olds, as the results of any 
group may be expressed in terms of twelve- 
year olds. 

Because of numbers, it is impossible to use 
all the pupils of a given age. As this plat 

(Turn to page 316) 
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Pennsylvania’s Wild-Life Conservation 
Program 


GEORGE MIKSCH SUTTON 
State Ornithologist, Harrisburg, Pa. 


step in the development of Pennsyl- 

vania’s present game protective system 
was the passing of the Resident Hunter’s 
License Law in 1913. With the adoption of 
this law, which provided for a license fee of 
$1 for each hunter living in Pennsylvania, 
money became available for carrying on vari- 
ous activities which for years had been neg- 
lected. When the Board began its work in 
1896 they had for their use a grand total of 
$800. This sum was expended almost entirely 
for postage and express. A like sum of money 
was made available each year until 1901, at 
which time $3,000 was appropriated. The sum 
increased rapidly thereafter, sometimes even 
doubling itself each biennium, until by 1913 
a sum of over $97,000 was in use. 

The financial difficulties were at first so 
great that but one Game Protector could be 
hired, and he had no easy task in patrolling 
the entire Commonwealth, in doing what he 
could to feed game during the winter, in 
trying to educate our citizens as to the value 
of wild life, and in winning friends for the 
work which was later to develop so amazingly. 


Piso in't the most important single 











Five Wild Cats Killed in the Mountains of 
Elk and Clearfield Counties 


So little money was available and so much 
work was to be done that many interested 
Sportsmen gave their personal support to the 
work, and Joseph Kalbfus, who was for 
so long the Executive Secretary of the Com- 
mission, gave generously of his time, his en- 
ergy, and his money, in putting the work on 
a sound basis. During the early years he han- 
dled most of the stenographic duties himself, 


and while he was serving the sportsmen of 
the state as Executive Secretary he left no 
stone unturned in making certain that such 
measures as would preserve our wild life were 
put into effect. 

In 1903 a law was passed which established 
the Non-Resident Hunter’s License fee at $10. 
The sale of these licenses was not great, since 
Pennsylvania at that time had no wide repu- 
tation as a hunters’ paradise. Nevertheless 
the sale of these licenses, the payment of 
fines, and personal donations furnished addi- 
tional funds. 

By 1913 the world-famous Pennsylvania 
Game Refuge System was well begun; already 
those in charge of the work had visions of 
a system which would bring back to Pennsyl- 
vania her herd of deer, her wild turkeys, per- 
haps even her elk, all of which had been 
virtually extirpated by forest fires, careless- 
ness, and criminal non-observance of law; al- 
ready the leaders in the work foresaw that 
the natural enemies of the game would have to 
be controlled in a businesslike fashion; they 
foresaw that a large and efficient body of 
men would be needed if Pennsylvania’s 
forests and fields were to be _ properly 
patrolled. The 1913 Resident Hunter’s Li- 
cense Law brought into being at one step 
a fund sufficiently large to permit the 
hiring of more men, the purchase of more 
lands, the bringing in of game animals 
from outside of the Commonwealth to replen- 
ish our decreasing supply, and the adoption 
of our first effective “bounty law,” which per- 
mitted the paying of a certain sum of money 
for various animals destructive to game, 
killed by citizens of the state who placed their 


“work on record by sending the dead animal 


or its skin into the office for examination and 
for payment of reward. According to this 
“bounty law” as it was originally conceived, 
$4 was to be paid for each wild cat, $2 for 
each gray fox, $2 for each wease!, and $.50 
for each goshawk, sharp-shinned hawk, and 
great horned owl. The bounty law in this 
form was in force for only two years. In 1915 
certain modifications were effected, bounty on 
hawks and owls was dropped, and. from 1915 
to 1921 a bounty of $1 was paid on minks. 
Without doubt the payment of bounty on 
game destroyers has had a good deal to do 


(Turn to page 316) 
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The Enquiring Mind’ 


GEORGE L. OMWAKE, LL.D. 
President, Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa. 


tion I am not suggesting a new kind of 

mind. The purpose is to stress a charac- 
teristic of mind that is as old as the human 
race itself. It is noteworthy, indeed, that the 
mind of man has not changed to any notice- 
able extent in nature or function throughout 
the period of his known existence. Scientific 
research and experiment have revealed knowl- 
edge about the mind hitherto unknown, but 
there is nothing to indicate that mind itself 
is different in any important particular from 
what it has been at any time in the past. The 
natural propensity of the mind to learn ap- 
. pears as a distinguishing characteristic from 
the very dawn of history. The picture of 
Diogenes going about with his lantern stands 
as the classic illustration of the spirit of in- 
quiry. 

The works of the Greek philosophers show 
how this spirit flourished in the ancient world. 
Socrates with his carefully directed questions, 
not only revealed the enquiring disposition of 
his own mind, but engendered the spirit of 
inquiry in his pupils. Thus we have in his 
most distinguished intellectual heir, Plato, a 
man of matchless mind whose search for truth 
o’erleaped the bounds of sense and penetrated 
far into the spiritual realm. So thoroughly 
did Plato represent the enquiring mind that 
under his tutelage the world was presented 
even in that early day, far in advance of the 
modern scientific movement, with one of its 
greatest research scholars, the one to whom 
every modern investigator looks for the be- 
ginnings of his science—the incomparable 
Aristotle. What encouragement we have for 
both teacher and student in the vast progress 
attained by this ancient trio of original 
scholars within the short embrace of but three 
generations, from the penetrating questions of 
Socrates, through the towering thinking abili- 
ties of Plato, to the scientific researches and 
encyclopedic knowledge of Aristotle! 


Had the world been asleep ever since, as it 
did sleep for a millennium, we would have 
example and inspiration enough from the 
achievements of these great minds of the an- 
cient world, to make the spirit of inquiry 
dominate our own intellectual life. 


But we have perhaps equally brilliant ex- 
amples in the modern world and in such num- 
bers that to mention one would be to slight 
scores of others. Without calling the roll of 


T submitting this topic for your considera- 


*Address delivered at the opening of the fifty-ninth 
academic year of Ursinus College. 


those whose names give lustre to our modern 
age because of their discoveries and inventions, 
we may be pardoned for mentioning one whose 
reputation is now in the making, who, notwith- 
standing the fame already attaching to his 
name, most likely has his really distinguishing 
achievement yet before him. I refer to that 
clear-headed and intrepid explorer, Richard 
Byrd. The spirit of inquiry in-this young man, 
which has taken him by aeroplane over the 
North Pole and across the Atlantic, will not 
be satisfied until by similar means, he shall 
get for the world definite knowledge of that 
forbidding area of the earth’s surface thus far 
unknown to man—the bleak Antarctic. The 
thoroughness of his preparation by both study 
and experience, the completeness of his equip- 
ment, the accuracy with which he has charted 
his course and framed his program, the atti- 
tude of mind with which his expedition is being 
undertaken, and, above all, the purposes in 
view, take Commander Byrd out of the ranks 
of the adventurers, and place him definitely 
with the scientific investigators. As his Ar- 
gosy sails off for the frozen seas of the South 
Pole there comes back to every red-blooded, in- 
telligent youth a call to heroic, painstaking, 
conquering application to some well-compre- 
hended task. To the college student, especially, 
men of the type of Byrd stand out as exponents 
and exemplars of original and unprovoked 
effort in the interest of wider and fuller knowl- 
edge. Thus out of the far distant past and 
from the immediate present comes the chal- 
lenge of the enquiring mind. 


But why give emphasis, one will say, to any- 
thing so patent? Does not every thinking per- 
son recognize the natural disposition to find 
things out? Do we have to be told, especially 
we who are here in college, that we should 
pursue the truth and gain knowledge? Well, 
in reply, I would remind you that emphasis 
has not always been placed on inquiry as a 
cardinal trait of the human mind, and it is 
because it is not so placed by many teachers 
and students today that we speak of it now. 

Under a very common thought-form the 
mind is regarded as a receptacle to be filled. 
Under this view the student comes to college 
as an empty or but partly filled vessel. “Here 
I am,” he says to his professors, “fill me with 
knowledge.” This was the attitude of students 
in mediaeval times. They presented them- 
selves before the professors and the great 
chained books of the universities to be filled 
with knowledge. This conception makes of 
education a mere rote process. It gives prac- 
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tice to the verbal memory but presents small 
challenge for original thinking. 


Another view which has had wide acceptance 
is that in which education is considered a 
moulding process. Under this view the art of 
teaching is thought of in terms of the potter 
and his wheel. One of the first dissertations 
on education ever written by your present 
speaker, a paper prepared for a teacher’s meet- 
ing during his first or second year as a school- 
master, was along this line. It is a fruitful 
metaphor under which the teacher may con- 
template his opportunities and duties, but from 
the student’s side it is absolutely barren, while 
from the points of view of both teacher and 
pupil it is perversive of the real facts. Whether 
the person to be educated be regarded as an 
empty vessel to be filled or a lump of clay to 
be moulded, he is denied the part of an active 
agent in the process. These and like views 
of education belong to a rapidly receding past, 
yet there are here and there survivals in the 
thought of contemporaries both among teachers 
and students. 


A step in advance was made when life and 
growth were accorded the tender mind. The 
idea of the mind as something organic, neither 
to be filled nor to be moulded, but to be culti- 
vated, came into full flower under Friederich 
Froebel (1782-1852), the German educationist 
who called his school a Kinder-garten. This 
conception came nearer vesting the child with 
the true attributes of his being, although, like 
all figures of speech employed to describe the 
soul of man, it fell short of furnishing a pre- 
cise and complete picture. It represented the 
child as a living, growing plant, his develop- 
ment being an unfolding of potentialities that 
were germinal in his nature. The teacher, like 
a gardener, was merely the conditioner of the 
child’s growth, physical, mental, and moral. 
The Froebellian doctrine has had a great and 
beneficent influence on modern education. In 
time it lost much of its force, however, as it 
became hardened into a system in which peda- 
gogical emphasis became transferred from the 
individual to be educated to the materials and 
methods of the Kindergarten as an institution. 
The Montessori movement of more recent times 
is a swing back from the artificiality of in- 
stitutionalism to the natural human elements 
present in the educational process. 


: The truest conception is that in which man 
Is considered in terms of what he is and not 
in terms of something to which he may be 
likened. This is the justification for the sci- 
ence of psychology and for experimental peda- 
gogy. For the educator “the proper study of 
mankind is man.” But in this approach to 
education there is danger also of partial under- 
standing and the one-sided view. The history 
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of modern education, including the most recent 
developments, is a record of the zigzag move- 
ment produced by the fluctuation of primary 
interest from one extreme to another. We find 
attention centering now on the person to be 
educated and now on the materials and methods 
to be employed in the process. The greatest 


progress has been made in those eras wherein 
proper attention has been given to each. 


Two influences have been at work in recent 
years which have had the effect to give the 
pupil an unduly passive position in the work 
of education. One of these influences has been 
psychological theory. The other has been the 
concentration of attention on material expan- 
sion and teacher-training due to the rapid 
growth of the school system. 


The attempt to reduce psychology to a nat- 
ural science, accepting as data only observable 
phenomena, has had the effect to overempha- 
size the merely elementary process of mind. 
This movement, culminating in the doctrine of 
behaviorism, has presented to pedagogy a too 
mechanistic conception of mental activity. It 
demands that the teaching process shall be 
concerned with getting certain kinds of s0- 
called “favorable” reactions and thus building 
up a body of experience which shall constitute 
an efficient human being. Since under this 
view there can be no mental reaction except 
as the result of an external stimulus, it follows 
that the important thing in education is to 
supply the desired stimuli and all will be well. 
Objective agencies such as the teacher, the ap- 
paratus, and the social environment thus be- 
come the all-important factors. However, while 
stimuli and reactions may constitute the data 
of psychology, they do not constitute the whole 
of mental life. The science of psychology will 
either have to widen its scope to include once 
again the more mysterious elements of con- 
sciousness, or some other kind of science will 
have to be formulated to treat of the neglected 
elements. Developments leading to this end 
seem already to have come. The same kind of 
strictly scientific researches as have produced 
the doctrine of behaviorism appears now to be 
working the ‘latter’s destruction. These re- 
searches find that mental reactions when iso- 
lated for purposes of study undergo thereby 
changes in essential character and effect, and 
that any view of mental life based on such 
observations fails to give a true account of 
what takes place when conditions are normal.* 
Emphasis on environment is not misplaced, of 
course, but the ill-effect comes from a cor- 
responding neglect of the originality and initia- 
tive rightly to be looked for in the pupil. 


* Note the findings of Kohler and others in the “‘Gestalt’’ 
movement. For a brief exposition of the same in relation 
to behaviorism, see Berman, The Religion Called Be- 
haviorism, p. 67, ff. 
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On the practical side, emphasis has been 
diverted from the pupil by the consuming in- 
terest in external factors required by the rapid 
expansion of education in both school and col- 
lege. The erection of vast new plants for 
school purposes, the expansion of the curricu- 
lum to meet the demands of the more varied 
population, and the training of teachers for 
the more specialized forms of service have not 
only engrossed the attention of educators but 
have caused the pupils themselves to think of 
education too much in terms of external fac- 
tors in the operation of which they themselves 
play entirely too passive a part. 

As a result of these and other minor influ- 
ences, the primary interest in education today 
is far to the one side of the median line, the 
neglect being on the side of the subjective ele- 
ment. It is important, therefore, to magnify 
-the student as the active agent in the educa- 
tional process. This is true not alone in the 
elementary and high school grades but in the 
college as well. The college student’s educa- 
tion has become too much predetermined. The 
college itself has loomed too large and the stu- 
dent too small in the process. “Spoon-fed” is 
the criticism on his undergraduate course by 
an alumnus now in a university graduate 
school. The college is too active and the student 
too passive. It would be easy to say that the 
college must be active because the student is 
so passive and to blame the lower schools and 
his early upbringing for his state of passivity, 
but that would not correct the evil. What we 
must aim for is productive activity in student 
and in teacher alike. 


Recent discussions have dealt with the im- 
portance of research by college professors not 
alone for the extension of knowledge, but as 
a means of making them better teachers. The 
teacher who has ceased to make original 
studies tends to repeat himself and settle down 
to the rote method. Research saves a professor 
from becoming a rote teacher. We suggest 
the same means for saving the student from be- 
coming a rote learner. Why should the spirit 
and method of original research be solely con- 
fined to the university-graduate school? The 
less-matured students of the college may not 
have compassed the field of known facts with 
reference to the subject being pursued, and may 
not contribute to the sum total of knowledge, 
but by thoroughly imbibing the spirit of orig- 
inal inquiry and the method of individual re- 
search, they will vastly improve their scholar- 
ship. 


I should like to see this college of ours be- 
come one ‘great household of intellectual in- 
quiry. “Seek and ye shall find,” should be the 
motto not alone in every laboratory, but in 
every classroom and every private study. To 
you students, I throw out the challenge of 
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your own nature—the inborn desire to find 
things out. Assert this nature in your work 
at the very start of this new year. Do not 
begin with the merely perfunctory getting of 
lessons. The professor’s assignment is not to 
be thought of as a task. It is merely a stake 
driven to guide you in your course and short 
of which you should not stop. The field of un- 
explored knowledge which the. course before 
you represents is your scle task-master. It 
challenges your enquiring mind. Go after the 
things you do not know and do not stop short 
of complete mastery. Be not a slave to any- 
thing, but make everything subservient to your 
purpose—the purpose to know—to make your 
own those elements of truth which have hither- 
to belonged to some one else—to your teacher, 
to the author of your book, or to Him alone 
who is Truth himself. 

No classroom exercise will be dull when the 
spirit of original inquiry charges its atmos- 
phere. The joy of the professor, when he finds 
his students have put on an intellectual drive, 
will be exceeded only by the joy of the stu- 
dents themselves. There is a real thrill to be 
gotten from a mental achievement. The pleas- 
ures of pursuit and of possession apply in the 
getting of knowledge as they scarcely do in 
the getting of anything else. The enquiring 
mind is the happy mind. 


The Teacher and Ideals 


This teaching of ideals is by its nature 
spontaneous and unstudied. And it has had 
to be sincere. The public school teacher can- 
not live apart; he cannot separate his teaching 
from his daily walk and conversation. He 
lives among his pupils during school hours, 
and among them and their parents all the 
time. He is peculiarly a public character 
under the most searching scrutiny of watchful 
and critical eyes. His life is an open book. 
His habits are known to all. His office, like 
that of a minister of religion, demands of 
him an exceptional standard of conduct. And 
how rarely does a teacher fall below that 
standard! How seldom does a teacher figure 
in a sensational headline in a newspaper! It 
is truly remarkable, I think, that so vast an 
army of people—approximately eight hundred 
thousand—so uniformly meets its obligations, 
so effectively does its job, so decently behaves 
itself, as to be almost utterly inconspicuous in 
a sensation-loving country. It implies a wealth 
of character, of tact, of patience, of quiet 
competence, to achieve such a record as that.— 
Herbert Hoover. 





MESSIAH BIBLE COLLEGE, Grantham, has 4 
student body of 114 representing nine states 
and two Canadian provinces. The basic re- 
quirements of the school are work, behave 
yourself, and pay your bills. 
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An Experiment in Poetic ‘Training 


EMMA L. G. THOMAS 
High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 


High School for Girls has numbered 

among its various school societies an 
American Poetry Club, the objects of which 
are: 


F OR several years past the Philadelphia 


To cultivate the love of good poetry in 
general and a special appreciation of the work 
of our native poets. 

II. To foster the habit of reading aloud, 
memorizing, and reciting poetry. 


III. To train students to recognize various 
poetic forms and classes of poems and to dis- 
criminate between higher and lower qualities 
in verse and poetry. 

IV. To introduce members to the pleasure 
of compiling quotation-books and scrap-books. 

V. To encourage experiments in original 
verse-making. 

The club has committees in charge of the 
club compilations, who receive, classify, and 
copy or paste the offerings brought in by those 
who have pictures, poems, or quotations they 
wish to contribute. Thus we have each year 
five books: (1) a scrap-book of literary pic- 
tures with appropriate quotations or notes 


under each scene or portrait, (2) a scrap-book 
of cuttings (mostly complete poems) pasted on 


loose-leaf sheets of mounting paper, (3) a 
club quotation-book, (4) a manuscript collec- 
tion of poems copied from magazines or books 
from which they could not be cut for use in 
the book of pasted poems, and (5) a manu- 
script anthology of original verses. Many of 
the members make collections of their own 
similar to their favorites among the club com- 
pilations. In June we have an exhibit in the 
school library of both the individual and club 
collections for the year with prizes for the 
best contributions. 

The club meetings are very informal and 
the programs vary widely. The latter are usu- 
ally made up of selections from the work of 
one special poet or group of poets, such as 
Knockerbocker poets, present-day lyrists, Penn- 
sylvania poets, poetic Philadelphians, etc. Oc- 
casionally we have a few songs if the lyrics 
of the poet of that program have been set to 
music. Sometimes the program illustrates a 
special kind of poetry, nature lyrics, patriotic 
Poems, ballads, or sonnets. Once or twice a 
semester we have a program of original verses 
by present members of the club or drawn from 
Previous issues of the school magazine, The 
Iris. That interesting New England magazine 
of high school verse, The Gleam, usually fur- 
nishes one interesting program each term. 


Some time ago we invited a prominent young 
club woman of our city, Mrs. Margaret Patton 
Diller, who is herself a poet, to address the 
school on “The Appreciation of Poetry,” and 
read some of her own poems. In the course 
of her talk Mrs. Diller assured the students 
that verse-making is not really so difficult as 
many people imagine, but that most persons 
with any sense of rhythm and a reasonably 
wide vocabulary can express their ideas in 
verse if they take enough time and pains. To 
encourage such attempts on the part of our 
students, she offered prizes of five dollars each 
for the best verses produced in each grade. 

Nearly a hundred manuscripts, including 
ballads and other narrative poems, several 
varieties of lyrics, sonnets, memorial poems, 
and numerous nondescript “free verse” effu- 
sions, were entered in the competition. These 
were carefully gone over by a committee of 
five, including the donor of the prizes and 
the principal of the school. The chief quali- 
ties taken into consideration by the judges 
were: apparent sincerity of thought and feel- 
ing, technical accuracy, and melodious rhythm. 
In the ninth and twelfth grades the members 
of the committee were unanimous in the selec- 
tion of the prize poems. In the tenth grade 
several contributions of almost equal merit 
were submitted to five more judges all of whom 
chose the same poem. As the best from the 
eleventh grade were inferior to a dozen or 
more from the tenth, the prize for that grade 
was withheld for later efforts. 

The three prize poems were read, the prizes 
presented, and the names of those having “hon- 
orable mention” announced by Mrs. Diller at 
a morning assembly of the school. The prize 
poems and a few of those honorably mentioned 
were printed in the next issue of the school 
magazine. Shortly after the contest the prize 
winners and those who wrote second best con- 
tributions in each grade were invited to read 
their poems over the radio, Station WFI. This 
they did one Wednesday afternoon with prefa- 
tory explanations by the Poetry Club sponsor 
and Mrs. Diller. 

Altogether this experiment in creative effort 
has been of benefit not only to the prize win- 
ners and honorably mentioned contestants, but 
also to those who strove in vain. When the 
notice was put up for unsuccessful competitors 
to come for their manuscripts if they wished 
them returned, no perpetrators of mere trash 
put in an appearance. Probably the publica- 
tion of the accepted verses opened their eyes 
to their own crudities. 
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The following are the prize poems: 


THE BUILDERS 
Twelfth Grade Prize 
Who built the city, mighty mart? 
Who reared its towers of stone on high? 
What was the power, the magic art 
That flung its spires against the sky? 


“T built the city,” Wealth replied, 

“My yellow coin has bought its fame.” 
“T built the city—I!” cried Pride, 

“My scarlet cloak enfolds its name.” 


But Destiny from them departs, 
He smiles a bit in scorn and pity— 
He knows that human hands and hearts 
And faith and dreams have built the city. 
—Rosemary Green. 


REFLECTIONS 
Tenth Grade Prize 
The tall pines stretch their lordly arms 
To meet the cloudless skies; 
The snow-capped peak is glist’ning white, 
And in its shadow lies 
A crystal lake with waters blue 
That mirror sunny skies. 


My heavenly Father, make me like 
The tall and stately pine; 

O teach me, Lord, to look above 
For confidence divine; 

To thank Thee for my little share 
In that great love of Thine. 


And Father, please do keep me pure 
And shining like the snow, 

That on the lofty peak doth lie. 
’Tis very hard, I know, 

To have my soul so spotless white, 
But Thou wilt keep it so. 


And when, O Lord, I’ve learned to look 
As trees do, up to Thee, 

And kept my soul as clean and pure 
As Thou wouldst have it be, 

I shall be like the mountain lake 
In whose blue depths I see 


Reflections of the cobalt skies, 
Reflections marred, ’tis true, 
By waving ripples on the lake— 

A gem of azure hue— 
For as the lake reflects the skies 
Of deep and heaven’ly blue, 


I would give back a picture, Lord, 
That all the world could see, 
A flawed, imperfect picture, that, 
Tho poor and small, may be — 
(I dare to hope) my heav’nly Guide, 
A mirror dim of Thee! 
—Marian C. Dehler. 


THE WEDDING CARPET 
Ninth Grade Prize 
Oh, shall I tell a secret, a secret, a secret, 
Oh, shall I tell a secret, a fairy told to me? 
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About a little carpet, a snowy little carpet, 
That I found this morning beneath the hay- 
thorn tree? 


There’s going to be a wedding, a little fairy 
wedding, 
— a prixie piper and a little shy, wee 
ell; 
I’ve got an invitation, a proper invitation, 
To go and see the wedding there—yes, all 
by myself. 


It’s early in the morning, the very early morn- 


ing, 
And on the toadstools round about the gifts 
will all be spread, 
And everyone will see them, will simply love 
to see them, 
And I will go and see them too while you're 
asleep in bed. 


If you should find the carpet, the snowy little 
carpet, 
Please don’t walk across it, for it isn’t there 
for you; 
It’s ready for the wedding, the little fairy 
wedding— 
And don’t you wish that you had got an 
invitation too? 
—Francis Teller. 





Good Principal is Children’s 
Friend 


The new elementary school principal, says 
the November Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association, is “the liberator of teachers 
and children.” 

The six characteristics of the modern school 
principal are outlined by Frank W. Hubbard, 
Assistant Director of Research for the Associa- 
tion, as follows: 

1. He may be found at work among teachers 
and pupils. 

2. His teachers receive practical aid and 
vital inspiration. He considers the failure of a 
i as a reflection upon his supervisory 
skill. 

3. He welcomes the advice and suggestions 
of others, By delegating simple responsibilities, 
he develops his associates and secures more 
time for the major work of the school. 

4. He knows that professional leadership 
depends upon continuous study and research. 
He admires the achievements of students of 
education and uses new knowledge in improv- 
ing his everyday work. 

5. He knows that many routine duties are 
necessary, but subordinate to technics of im- 
proving instruction. He seeks constantly to 
increase the number and quality of his super- 
visory activities. 

6. He is never satisfied. In the principal- 
ship he has a constant challenge to help teach- 
ers and pupils with their work. 
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Articulation as a Problem in Primary Grades 


MOLLIE HORTON ECKERT 
Supervisor, Primary Education, Ellis School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


American nation is studying the prob- 

lems of education. This widespread in- 
terest differs from our earlier attitude in three 
important respects. First, it differs as to the 
personnel of the group who are making the 
matter their concern. Second, it differs in the 
methods of approach. Third, it differs in the 
point of attack. 


We find today that all phases of our edu- 
cational problems are being studied by a group 
of men and women whom we may term 
professional educators. In previous decades 
the university administrator and the school 
superintendent were leaders in movements to 
reform education. Today professors and re- 
search students in schools of education are 
in the forefront of those who are attempting 
the solution of our educational difficulties. 


The change in personnel, just described, 
gains its importance from a second change 
which has taken place. The teachers college 
and the school of education are using new 
methods in their. attack upon the problems 
of the classroom. Instead of settling questions 
on the basis of fine phrases or of logical argu- 
ments, we find the facts of experiments being 
adduced in support of changes in school pro- 
cedure. The data from such investigations 
are today much more forceful than the flow- 
ers of rhetoric which once adorned educa- 
tional articles. 

Lastly, the point of view and the target of 
attack have shifted, and we no longer think 
of the process of education as something 
which may be sharply divided by distinct 
lines of cleavage into elementary, secondary, 
and higher education. We are coming rapidly 
to a belief that all education is a continuous 
and unified process that begins with birth 
and ends with the time when the experiences 
of life fail to call forth new or changing re- 
actions. To understand the value and place of 
any part of a child’s educational career, one 
must consider that part in the light of all 
that precedes or follows. Any evaluation of 
the elementary school must therefore take into 
account its relationship to the pre-school ex- 
Periences of the child on the one hand, and 
to the secondary school on the other hand. 

Within recent years the junior high school 
or intermediate school has come into promi- 
nence. One of its distinct aims and functions 
is to serve as a means of transition from the 
elementary school to the senior high school. 


T ODAY as perhaps never before, the 


No. 4 


To effect this transition requires that there 
be a careful articulation or “link-up” of the 
work with the grades which precede as well as 
with those which follow. If it is important that 
the more mature pupils of the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades become accustomed or gradu- 
ally introduced to the greater freedom of the 
high school and to its greater insistence on 
personal initiative, it can be readily appreciat- 
ed that there is just as great a need for mak- 
ing easy the change from the freedom of the 
nursery and the home to the greater degree 
of constraint and the more rigorous discipline 
of the schoolroom. 


The point of entrance upon the work of 
the school marks the first place where articu- 
lation is required. When this takes place via 
the kindergarten, it is usually accompanied 
with very little trouble. The kindergarten has 
done much to make easy this shift from the 
home to the school. Even the child who has 
been brought up without playmates finds hiin- 
self gradually settling into the easy routine 
of the group activities, and before he has 
become aware of it he finds himself taking 
part in the games and plays without any fecl- 
ing of shyness or self-consciousness. During 
the last half year of kindergarten, there should 
be a purposeful endeavor to lead up to the 
point of entrance to the first grade. 


In many communities, however, the child 
enters school as a first grade pupil. Often the 
change from home to school is so abrupt that 
the habits and patterns of conduct must be 
completely altered before the conventional 
school behavior is secured. The experienced 
first grade teacher, with perhaps a decade 
or a score of years of classroom work back 
of her, often fails to remember how moment- 
ous in its significance to the child is the first 
day of school. To her it may be merely an- 
other “first Monday in September,” but to 
the child it marks an embarkation on sucl 
an adventure as he has never before experi- 
enced. Whether school shall be a place of Joy 
or a place of Gloom rests largely with her, 
and happy indeed are those little children 
who exchange the gentle touch of a mother 
for the equally gentle but perhaps less in- 
dulgent care of one who must be Mother, 
Teacher, and Guide. 


Within the last few years we hear more 
and more of the education of the “Pre-school 
Child,” but in an understanding of the im- 
portance of the pre-school’ period it is doubt- 
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ful whether modern educational literature has 
improved much on the principles of John 
Amos Comenius as set forth in his little vol- 
ume, “The School of Infancy.” Particularly 
apt is that chapter in which he sets forth tie 
need for “Preparation for the Public Schools.” 

So pertinent in this connection are some 
of the statements of this chapter that a few 
quotations will not be amiss. We have for 
some years recognized the importance of the 
“mental set” in determining success in learn- 
ing, but even before the days of modern edu- 
cational psychology Comenius had sensed its 
influence. He wrote as follows: 


“Parents act imprudently who with no 
preparation lead their children to schools, as 
calves to market or flocks to the herd. After- 
wards the schoolmaster becomes harassed with 
them, and will punish them as he thinks fit. 
Such parents, however, are surpassed in their 
- folly by those who exciting terror for the 
teacher and dread for the school drive their 
children there. This is done when parents or 
domestics incautiously declaim in the pres- 
ence of children respecting scholastic punish- 
ments and the severity of teachers and tell 
them that they will no longer be allowed to 
play and the like. .... 

“Therefore prudent and pious parents, tu- 
tors, and guardians should act in this matter 
as follows: First, as the time for sending 
children to school draws near, they should 
endeavor to inspire them with pleasure as 
if fair days and the vintage were approaching 
when they will go to school along with other 
children, learn with them, and play with them. 
The father or mother may also promise them 
a very beautiful dress, an elegant cap, and 
the like, or they may occasionally show the 
things which they have ready for them. . 

“Parents, moreover, should endeavor to ex- 
cite in their children confidence and love to- 
wards their future teacher and this may be 
done in various ways; for instance. making 
mention of him as amiable, calling him 
father’s friend, mother’s friend, or a good 
neighbor that he is a distinguished 
man, knows many things, yet is kind to chil- 
dren and loves them—and that he never chas- 
tises obedient children.” 

If all children came to school with such 
anticipation, the start in school life would not 
bring such difficult problems. The fact that 
many come without such expectations makes 
the first grade teacher’s task more difficult. 

Thus, in a general way we have indicated 
that the school must attempt to make as easy 
as possible the change in environment from 
home to school and to make the child’s first 
experience with the school one of pleasure 
and satisfaction. The primary grades also 
link up with another period of the child’s edu- 
cation, and the stage of school experience em- 
braced in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades 
should in a gradual but increasing degree 
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lead him away from the affairs of childhood 
and prepare him for the experiences of youth. 

The primary grades are so strategic and s0 
basic in their importance that it is hard to 
realize how much of later school failure is 
due to faulty teaching here. It is in these 
grades that the child is first put in possession 
of the actual tools of much of his later learn. 
ing. If the tools are of poor quality or if poor 
methods of using them are begun in the first 
three grades, then much of the subsequent 
learning will be greatly hampered. 

A second break in the school life awaits the 
child when he will have completed the work 
of the elementary school and when he enters 
the high school at the close of the sixth or the 
eighth grade, depending upon whether the 
school system is organized upon the newer 
6-3-3 plan or upon the traditional 8-4 plan. 
Even in the case of this transition, the back- 
ground of the common school education is far 
more similar to the new experiences than is 
the case at the first point of articulation. 

Thus it is seen that to preserve the unity 
and at the same time the continuity of the 
child’s education, it must at one point lead 
out of the experiences of infancy and early 
childhood and at the other point must lead 
into those of early youth. Like a stream it 
flows on and becomes fuller and bigger as it 
goes. It is not possible to draw a line across 
it and say, “Here ends part and here begins 
the rest.” Neither can one arbitrarily state 
that when the child comes to school for the 
first day his education has now begun. It be- 
gan long before he came to school and is con- 
tinuing in many ways outside of school even 
after he has entered the first grade. It must 
never become a thing remote from the life 
outside of school. The dictum of Dewey must 
be kept in mind—“School is not a preparation 
for life. SCHOOL IS LIFE.” 

In spite of the fact that the experience of 
the child is continuous without clearly defined 
limits, yet it is equally true that it is made 
up of a series of broadly defined belts, zones, 
or (using a term with temporal meaning) 
periods. The three or four years which the 
child spends in the primary grades constitute 
for him one of those periods. In his responses, 
attitudes, skills, or knowledge he is no longer 
the same person that he was at three years 
of age, neither is he the same person he will 
be at twelve or fourteen. He has acquired a 
working knowledge and recognition of many 
facts and things, but his lack of experience 
places on him no restrictions in an imagina- 
tive way. His boats sail on land just as well 
as in the water, the pumpkin becomes 4 
coach and the mice prancing steeds at the 
touch of a wand. He is possessed of an in- 
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satiable curiosity and tireless energy. He has 
discovered that other children make wonder- 
ful playmates and that the world presents 
new and sometimes perplexing relationships. 

For these reasons, the atmosphere, the en- 
vironment, or (for want of a better term) 
the whole discipline of the school needs at 
frst to partake largely of the nature of a 
good home. The child need not be “babied,” 
but it is highly essential that he find in the 
schoolroom a person who cares about the 
things which interest him, who can laugh with 
him, and who can sympathize with him and 
encourage him. There is after all no substi- 
tute for Love in dealing with little children. 
Methods, so called, may suggest interesting 
devices and forms of presentation but they 
are very barren when the spirit of love is 
lacking. For this reason the teacher takes the 
little boy or girl who comes to her on the 
first day of school, dependent and to some de- 
gree unable to help himself, and by wise direc- 
tion and training tries to develop in increas- 
ing degree throughout the next few years 
more and more independence and self-reliance. 

Gradually a little more work is interspersed 
with the play, but at the same time much of 
the play element is preserved in the work in 
the form of games until the child develops 
greater capacity for sustained effort. Thus, 
the portals by which Childhood was entered 
gradually recede, Boyhood and Girlhood are 
at hand, and on beyond, dimly recognized, 
lies the steeper ascent to Youth. 





Trade Education in the 


Coatesville Public Schools 
A ProsecT WITHOUT: Cost 


J. W. H. MARTIN 
Director of Vocational Education, Coatesville, Pa. 


Probably there has been no project at- 
tempted in any trade school that has the 
features of no cost to the school, of practicabil- 
ity, cooperation, trade training, and experi- 
ence, that are peculiar to the one which has 
been in operation for the past five years in 
the carpentry course at the Coatesville High 
School. During March, April, and May oi 
each year two groups of five or six students 
have alternated a week about on a working 
schedule in the construction of buildings on 
the site of Camp Chesapeake. 

The Camp is owned by the Coatesville Y. 
M. C. A. and is operated each summer for the 
bys and girls of Chester County. It is located 
along the Chesapeake Bay, on the eastern 
shore of Maryland, nine miles below North- 
east and fifty-two miles from Coatesville. 


‘eleventh grade carpentry student, 
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Recreaticn Hall, Camp. Chesapeake 
Constructed by Coatesville High Students 


The picture is of the recreation hall at the 
camp being built (now completed) by stu- 
dents of the carpentry course. This hall is 
forty feet wide and seventy feet long, and 
consists of a stage, fireplace, shops, and a 
porch. 

The building was designed in detail by an 
Thomas 
Guiney, in the related drawing class. The 
carpentry work was supervised by the de- 
signer and was done by two groups of five 
and six boys of the 10th grade, working in 
shifts one week alternately. The construction 
was started on March 5, 1928 and was com- 
pleted, including all trim and lining inside. 
in fourteen weeks time. During this pericd 
considerable rough weather was encountered 
that made the work more difficult. 

The welfare of the boys at the Camp dur- 
ing the construction was taken care of as they 
were in charge of the camp secretary, B. W. 
Aitken. The shop teacher of the carpentry 
course visited the camp only on three occa- 
sions. The boys received instructions each 
time before going on the job, otherwise 
the work was unassisted. The building since 
completion has been inspected by several 
building contractors, who speak highly of the 
accomplishment. 

The work at this camp has been a source 
of pride to the trade school and has provided 
a large amount of practical work and a valu- 
able educational project with no cost to the 
school district. The physical, moral, intellec- 
tual, and practical benefits have been proven 
very good for each boy who was properly 
qualified for the work. The boys are anxious 
for the experience and at the same time they 
do a real job in social service. They have 
received no money for their work; trade 
shop credit only is given in recognition of 
their efforts. We believe these boys are and 
will be better citizens by having experience in 
this project. 





SANDY TOWNSHIP, Clearfield County, passed 
a $25,000 bond issue 2 to 1 at the last election. 


THE SOCCER TEAM of Sandy Township High 
School won the Tri-County League trophy for 
the season. 
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The Aurora 
BY GuIDO RENI 


HENRY TURNER BAILEY 
Copyright Art Extension Society 


day come over the purple sea upon 

rolling clouds of rose and violet some 
prophetic morning in April? Such an ex- 
perience, as Emerson says, “Makes each day 
a festival.” That is what Guido thought 
about it—a festival, a pageant, a brilliant 
masque, with Aurora leading, her hands 
filled with spring flowers; with the cherubic 
Morning Star next, his torch somewhat 
dimmed by the oncoming glory of Apollo, 
the sun god, triumphant in his golden chariot, 
drawn by the dappled horses of heaven. 
Around his chariot are wreathed the happy 
hours moving joyously without effort in the 
perfection of immortal youth and beauty. 
Over the dark sleeping world below, the first 
rays of light break against the rocky peaks 
and blaze uncertain trails among the lower 
hills. 

Mankind is not yet awake to this gorgeous 
spectacle of the gods in action, new every 
morning and fresh every evening. An old saint 
once wrote “He maketh the outgoing of the 
morning and of the evening to rejoice.” Our 
ears are too heavy and our eyes too dull to 
see the incredible beauty of the world until 
some poet or artist comes to our aid. Guido 
saw the dawn as the Greeks saw it, and helps 
us to see it as divinely beautiful. 

This picture is painted on the ceiling of a 
large room in a Roman palace. It is difficult 
to get a good view of it as a whole without a 
mirror, and that reverses everything. A good 
reproduction in color is more enjoyable than 
the original. 


| e you ever seen a new golden 





A book is, I think, in its best meaning an 
offer of friendship from him who writes to him 
who reads.—Alexander Meiklejohn. 


Boardin’ the Teacher 


We’re boardin’ the teacher at our house, 
The teacher’s as nice as kin be. 

Her hands are as white as white paper. 
She don’t do the dishes, you see. 


At night there’s a fire in the parlor; 
On Sundays a tablecloth white. 

Because we are boardin’ the teacher 
We gotta hev ever’thing right. 


Our hired man dresses up evening’s; 
On Sunday he puts on a tie. 

He sits kinda sad in a corner 
When other young fellas drop by. 


The teacher brings home from the schoolhouse 
Her papers an’ work to be done; 

An’ though I am little, ’m thinkin’ 
That bein’ a teacher is fun! 


On mornin’s when snowdrifts are highest, 
An’ teacher tramps off through the snow, 

I watch her an’ wave through the window, 
An’ wish I was six an’ could go! 


We're boarding the teacher at our place, 
An’ when I get bigger than you 
I’ll teach in some nice District Schoolhouse, 
An’ I'll be a star boarder, too! 
—Anne Campbell 





Contagious Teaching 


It has been wisely said that “to teach others 
is to touch their lives with your loves, your 
admirations, your enthusiasms, and your little 
wisdom.” Such contagious teaching makes the 
acquisition of learning the joint adventure of 
both the teacher and the taught.—Brief of 
National Child Welfare Association. 
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The Fight for Common Schools in 


Pennsylvania 


ALBERT CHRISTOPHER CANDLER 


A Cambridge Student, a Davison Scholar at Yale Univer sity, 1927-28, Peacock Point, Locust Valley, Long 
Island, N. Y. 


the Common School Act. In the House 

there had been only one dissenting voice, 
in the Senate only three; yet when in Sep- 
tember the 987 districts went to the polls, only 
502 accepted its provisions. 


In the eighteenth century education had been 
of the Church, but the religious inspiration 
had waned after the Revolution, and in the 
Constitution of 1790 the State recognized its 
duty to provide schools “Where the poor might 
be taught gratis.” The Legislature took no 
action till 1808 when an Act permitted a parent 
to send his children to school at the State’s 
expense if he would first register himself as 
a pauper. This clause was most unpopular 
and the Act inadequate, yet only three towns 
did anything more before 1834. 


Despairing of any advance save by educating 
public opinion, some humanitarians in 1828 
formed the Society for the Promotion of Public 
Schools. They published reports and sent peti- 
tions to the Legislature, but probably they 
would have met with little success if one of 
the reports had not come into the hands of 
a group of workingmen seeking a solution of 
their troubles. At once education became to 
them not a help in the complex problem of 
living but a panacea for every ill. 


QO N April 1st, 1834, Governor Wolf signed 


The late twenties saw a rapid development 
of industry; in 1826 the State had begun a 
great scheme of internal improvements, while 
companies developing the anthracite mines 
were building canals along the Schuylkill, Le- 
high, and Lackawaxen. Labor was in demand, 
and the workingmen were forming unions, 
which by chance, came to concentrate on a 
uniform working day of ten hours. A city 
central organization was formed in Philadel- 
Phia and soon turned to politics; for four years 
it nominated men for the City Council and State 
Legislature, but was persistently opposed by 
the politicians of both parties, and to their 
machinations it succumbed. 


For two years thereafter the workingmen 
had no central organization, but then in the 
second half of 1833 two city unions were 


formed in Philadelphia. The politicians were 
fearful lest a third party should again take 
the field, and their terror was increased when 
in the early months of 1834 an acute depression 
spread through the country. Unemployment 


was rife and the people bitter. To pacify them 
the political bosses arranged the passage of 
the Common School Act. 

When it was signed the first phase of the 
fight ended and the second began; for no sooner 
did the people realize that they were to be 
taxed for schools they did not want, than 
they organized a vigorous opposition. On one 
side were those who held that where all vote 
all must be educated, and on the other those 
who believed that the school can never be 
separated from the church. One man owed 
first allegiance to his country, the other to his 
God. Opposed also were the farmer and the 
mechanic. The farmer wanted his children 
in the fields, and knew that the only education 
was not that gained in the schoolroom from 
the narrow curriculum of the period. The 
latter, whether employer or employee, saw that 
a knowledge of the three R’s was a prerequisite 
of any advance. Moreover, the fight was not 
the less bitter in that many English people 
thought that a man who could not speak English 
was wholly uneducated, while the Germans 
regarded their language as a symbol of all 
their great traditions. 


Some counties were more susceptible to one 
argument, some to another, and so in the 
controversy which ensued four groups of people 
were to be distinguished. The first lived in 
four counties around Philadelphia, and was 
Quaker by tradition, if not stili Quaker in 
religion. The second was descended from Ger- 
man settlers and occupied all the other coun- 
ties east of the Alleghanies. Very many in 
these two groups opposed the act. West of 
the mountains, German villages and Scotch- 
Irish villages were everywhere intermingled 
and since the country had been more recently 
settled the schools were neither so numerous 
nor so good; therefore the majority of the 
third group favored the Schdol Act; but the 
support was not as whole-hearted as that given 
by the fourth group, the counties along the 
northern border of the State, for there the 
settlers had come from New England and had 
been accustomed to common schools. 


To one thing, however, all were opposed, 
and that was taxation without adequate return. 
At first this caused many to oppose the Act, 
but finally it drove all to accept. During the 
year following April 1834 a repeal seemed not 
improbable, the Senate wished to return to the 
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Act of 1809, and they had many supporters 
in the House, but the Education Committee 
of the latter wanted to strengthen the Act, 
and on April 11 a great speech by Thaddeus 
Stevens gave them the day. 

Thereafter all knew that though districts 
might refuse to apply it, the Act would remain 
on the statute book. Time alone was then re- 
quired to make economic pressure effective; 
the accepting districts found the common 
schools cost a mere nothing compared with 
what they were paying for internal improve- 
ments; while these who opposed the Act found 
it difficult to explain to their districts why 
they should not share the proceeds of a tax 
which they had to pay. 





Fire Prevention—A Community 
Educational Project 

The city of Uniontown, Fayette County, 
makes Fire Prevention Week a real educa- 
tional project. Every citizen of Uniontown, 
from the tiny kiddies in the primary schools 
up through all of the grades of the public 
schools, and including the adult residents of 
the city, cooperates in this educational enter- 
prise. 

The city fire department directs its educa- 
tional campaign to all the residents of the 
city. An effort is made to have the entire week 
pass without the need of a fire alarm. Methods 
of preventing fires are brought to the atten- 
tion of the adult community by means of the 
press and by the use of educational posters. 

Every pupil in the public and parochial 
schools of the city has an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the Fire Prevention project. A spe- 
cial study of the causes of fires is made 
throughout the schools of the city. Ways of 
preventing fires and the most improved meth- 
ods of putting out fires are given particular 
attention. 

The children of the city schools are given 
actual practice in sending fire alarms and in 
putting out fires. The city fire department co- 
operates with the schools by giving demon- 
strations in the use of the most improved 
methods of putting out fires. At each of the 
seven elementary school buildings, the two 
junior high school buildings, and the senior 
high school building, the pupils are instructed 
in the use of several types of fire extin- 
guishers. 


Large bonfires are built, a fire alarm is 
sounded in the buildings and the students 
march out to the scene of the fire, where 
the city fire chief, or an assistant, instructs 
the students in the correct use of an ex- 
tinguisher. Several students then operate the 
extinguishers and put out the fires. 
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American Literature and the 
Pennsylvania Syllabus in 
English 


A correlation which teachers in the State 
Teachers College should consider in a properly 
professionalized course was made the basis 
of a study, “American Literature and the 
Pennsylvania Syllabus for Elementary School 
English,” made by Mary E. McAnlis, teacher 
of English in Oliver High School, Pittsburgh. 
Miss McAnlis recognized the need of a rela- 
tionship between the State syllabus and the 
English courses in normal schools and teach- 
ers colleges, so she tabulated the findings in a 
study of the work in literature as outlined in 
the Pennsylvania “Manual and Syllabus for 
Elementary Schools” and correlated this ma- 
terial with the survey course in American 
literature. A summary of her findings is 
given in the following table: 








SUMMARY OF FINDINGS OF STUDY AND POSSIBLE CoR- 
RELATION BETWEEN A PROFESSIONALIZED SURVEY 
COURSE IN AMERICAN LITERATURE IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA TEACHERS COLLEGES AND THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SYLLABUS 
IN ENGLISH 





Nineteenti: Century Writers 





Major American Minor 
Authors included 


in Syllabus 


Major Authors Authors in 
not Included in 


Syllabus 


Syllabus Who Might 
be Included in Survey 
Course as 

Stu 


Marginal 





Thoreau Laura E. Richards 
Lanier Celia Thaxter 
Cable 
2} James L. Allen 
Hawthorne Bret Harte 
Longfellow Whitman 
Whittier 
Lowell 
Holmes 
P 


Mary Mapes Dodge 
Sarah Orne Jewett 


‘oe 
Harris 
Field 


an. 
Herman Melville 
Joaquin Miller 


Twentieth Century Writers 


Emily Dickinson Howard Pyle 

Edwin A. Robinson —_ R. S. Andrews 

Robert Frost bert Hubbard 

Rachel Lindsay Theod lore Roosevelt 

Edgar L. Masters Richard H. Davis 

Carl Sandburg Lar Singmaster 
Kate D. Wiggin 








Hamlin Garland 
Henry Van Dyke 
Joyce Kilmer 
John Burroughs 
Jack London 
Muir 
Booth Tarkington Amy Lowell 
William A. White Edna St. V. Millay Charles Eastman 
James W. Riley = Henry Helen Nicolay 
Mark Twain Edith Wharton Brander Matthews 
William D. Howells Willa Cather Frank D. Sherman 
Zona Gale Emilie K. Baker 
Robert Herrick Kirk Munroe 
John Bennett 








The study was submitted in an English 
course at Columbia University taught by Car- 
rie Belle Parks, State Teachers College, In- 
diana. Miss Parks feels that this device should 
be used by faculties of state teachers colleges 
to check the professionalized content of their 
courses. 





Books are the source from which education 
must flow, they direct us through life, provide 
us with ideals, amuse us in our leisure, an 
comfort us in trouble. 





























PLATFORM 


Pennsylvania State Education Association 
Approved Oct. 27, 1928 by the Executive Council 


I 
We believe that the best interests of public education will be served by the crea- 
tion of a National Department of Education with a Secretary in the President’s 
Cabinet. I 


We favor an amendment to our State Constitution providing that the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction shall be elected by the State Council of Education. 


III 
We advocate the ideal of four years of professional training above a four-year 
high school course, the A.B. degree or its equivalent, as the minimum goal of 
professional training for all public school teachers in the Commonwealth. 


IV 
We advocate the ideal of five years of professional training above a four-year 
high school course, the A.M. degree or its equivalent, as the minimum goal of 
professional training for all junior and senior high school teachers in the Com- 
monwealth. V 


We stand for a single salary schedule which will give equal pay for equal service 
for all public school teachers based upon similar training and experience. 


VI 
We believe that the best interests of the pupils in our public schools will be served 
by granting teachers a leave of absence periodically for study or travel. 


VII 
We believe that, in order to raise the general level of the personnel of the teach- 
ing profession, entrants to the teacher-training institutions should be scientifically 
selected. VIII 


We advocate immediate legislation which will give teachers civil service protec- 
tion in their work by the enactment of a sane and all-inclusive tenure act. 


IX 
We feel that the teacher should receive full compensation for a reasonable length 
of time in all cases of personal illness and for absence due to death or quarantine 
in the immediate family. x 


We believe that, in justice to the pupils in fourth class districts, salary incre- 
ments comparable to those now given teachers in districts of other classes should 
be given their teachers. XI 


We urge that kindergartens be provided for little children of pre-school age 
wherever there are sufficient pupils to warrant this service. 

XII 
We pledge ourselves to work for adequate and equitable financial support of 
public education. 
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Cleveland Convention 


N. E. A. DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, 
FEBRUARY 24-28, 1929 


President Frank D. Boynton has announced 
the following theme for the Cleveland Con- 
vention of the N. E. A. Department of Super- 
intendence: How can the Public Schools Better 
Serve Democracy—Increasingly Produce a 
Better Citizenry? The various programs will 
consider how this can be done through 1. Fi- 
nancing of Public Education. 2. Articulating 
the Various Units. 3. Research. 4. Better 
Training of Teachers. 5. Character Education. 

Boards of Education will make a good in- 
vestment by sending their executive officers to 
this convention, which, in many ways, is the 
most important national educational meeting 
of the year. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has furnished 
the following schedules and fares: 

“THE CLEVELANDER” No. 39 
Lv. N. Philadelphia 
Lv. Harrisburg 
Ar. Cleveland (Euclid Ave.) 
Lv. Philadelphia, No, 7 
Ar. Harrisburg 

Sleeping car open 10:00 P. M. 
Lv. Harrisburg 
Ar. Pittsburgh 
Ly. Pittsburgh 
Ar. Cleveland (kuclid Ave.) 

Railroad Fares, one-way 
Philadelphia to Cleveland 
Harrisburg to Cleveland 
Pittsburgh to Cleveland 
Lower Upper Compt. D.R. 

Philadelphia to Cleveland. $4.50 $3.60 $12.75 $16.60 
Harrisburg to Cleveland... 4.60 3.60 12.75 16.50 
Pittsburgh to Cleveland, chair, $0.75 

Will those who desire accommodations on 
No. 7 Saturday night, February 23 at Harris- 
burg, please notify the undersigned? Write 
him also for railroad identification certificate 
for reduced fare. 

PENNSYLVANIA DINNER 

The annual Pennsylvania Dinner will be 
held Tuesday evening, February 26 at 6:00 
o’clock in the Georgian Room, Parlor Floor, 
Hotel Cleveland. All Pennsylvanians are most 
cordially invited to attend this annual get- 
together. The dinner will not conflict with the 
evening program. As it is necessary to guar- 
antee the number of plates and as guest lists 
and table assignments will be printed, will 
every person who expects to participate please 
make his reservation by sending $3 to the un- 
dersigned? 

J. HERBERT KELLEY, State Director, N. E. A. 

400 North Third Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


100% Local Branches 


The following local branches in addition to 
those previously published have reported an 
enrolment of 100 per cent for 1928-29 and have 
sent their dues and enrolment cards to P. S. 
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E. A. Headquarters, 400 N. Third Street, 
Harrisburg: 
Allentown 
Bangor 
Beaver County 
Beaver Falls 
Beckley College 
*Bellevue 
Blakely Borough 
Bloomsburg 
Bloomsburg State 
College 
*Bradford 
Carbon County 
Carbondale 
Carlisle 
Chambersburg 
Cheltenham Township 
*Delaware County 
Dunbar Township 
Duquesne 
Elk County 
*Ellwood City 
Erie 
Franklin County 
Franklin 
Fulton County 
Greensburg 
*Greenville 
Hazleton 
Hollidaysburg 
Huntingdon 
Jeannette 
Jefferson County 
Johnstown 
Juniata County 
*Juniata 
Lancaster County 
Lancaster 
Lansford 
Lock Haven 
McKean County 
Midland 
Montour County 
Oil City 
Olyphant 
Perry County 
Punxsutawney 
Radnor Township 
*Redstone Township 
Rostraver Township 
Scottdale 
Shenandoah 
Sunbury 
University School 
Venango County 
Warren County 
York County 


* 100 per cent enrolment in N. E. A. 


100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 


100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 


Teachers 





A CRAZE FOR READING as well as unusual 
ability has been developed by a device in the 
teaching of reading to beginners in the Juni- 
ata schools, Charles S. Kniss, superintendent. 
By means of this device only twelve to fifteen 
pre-primer lessons are necessary before start- 
ing the primer. 
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Teachers’ Salaries in Pittsburgh 


The citizens’ committee on teachers’ salaries 
in Pittsburgh has published the report of its 
findings entitled, “Recommended Salary Sched- 
ule and Plans for Its Administration.” The 
committee feels that the salary schedules, as 
included in the report, are sound and equit- 
able to the teachers, to the taxpayers, and to 
the welfare of the school children of Pitts- 
burgh. 

The four basic principles upon which the 
committee constructed the schedule are: 1. Su- 
perior service should be rewarded; 2. Salaries 
should meet living costs; 3. There should be 
superior personnel in principalships; 4. Fore- 
going policies should have but one limitation, 
namely, the amount of additional tax burden 
that can be reasonably carried. 


The salary schedules recommended are based 
on Pittsburgh’s present classification of salary 
schedules. The schedules operated now are: 
Schedule A including elementary, kinder- 
garten, household economy teachers, etc.; 
Schedule B including junior high, continuation 
school, girls’ trade school, manual training 
teachers, etc.; Schedule C including high 
school, Frick Training School, high school su- 
pervisors of special subjects, and boys’ trade 
school teachers; Schedule D including assist- 
ants under the supervision of a regular teacher 
of Schedule B or C; Schedule E including ele- 
mentary school principals; Schedule F includ- 
ing all assistant principals in elementary 
schools; and Schedule G including high school, 
junior high, Frick Training, boys’ and girls’ 
trade, and continuation school principals. 

The following table gives the recommended 
salaries for as many of the different schedules 
as given in the report: 





a eae Superior Teaching Levels 
Salary 


. vs 














Schedule A 


$1200 $100)$2200} $2400] $2600/$2800|$3000/$3200 
Schedule B 1800 175] 2850} 3025) 3200) 3400] 3600) 3800 

















Schedule C 

Schedule D 

Group A 6-9 Minimum 
Teaching Units 200} 2750 $2950 


Group B 10-15 
Teaching Units| 2650! 200 3400 3600 


Group C 16-19 13 200 
Teaching Units 3150|2 250 


Group D 


1800 175] 3200] 3400} 3600) 3800} 4000) 4200 
' 





Maximum 
$3200 











4050 4250 














3850 200} 4250 4500 4750 
| |By special action of board to$6000 


Schedule G 4250] 250} 5750} 6000s‘ 6250 
ad special action of board to$7500 














In the case of Schedules A, B, and C the 
table shows that only 45 per cent of the teach- 
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ers in service may reach the superior teaching 
levels. At the end of six years with the sched- 
ule in full force 15 per cent of the teachers 
would be classed in Superior Level 1, 12 per 
cent in Superior Level 2, 9 per cent in Su- 
perior Level 3, 6 per cent in Superior Level 
4, and 3 per cent in Superior Level 5. 

Recommendations are made setting forth the 
requirements which the teachers must meet in 
order to qualify for the different superior 
levels. It is interesting to note that the first 
level may be reached by any teacher who ren- 
ders a superior quality of service without the 
teacher having had any professional training 
beyond that of the requirements for the first 
appointment. Additional training and superior 
service are requisites for the other superior 
levels. 


General recommendations include: 


1. That the upper maximum salary of the ele- 
mentary school teachers should be avail- 
able to those only who have completed 
four years of post high school preparation. 


2.That all new entrants to teacherships in 
junior and senior high school be required 
to hold a baccalaureate degree, and that 
as soon as practicable the master’s degree 
or its equivalent be set up as the minimum 
qualification. 


3. That all new entrants to high school prin- 
cipalships shall be required to hold a mas- 
ter’s degree. 


4. That the superintendent of schools be em- 
powered to select (a) for appointment 
from outside the Pittsburgh school sys- 
tem to any superior teaching level such 
persons who meet the qualifications of 
the superior level and whose superior at- 
tainment has been satisfactorily estab- 
lished, (b) for special salary advancement 
any teacher or principal or other person 
employed for professional service, regard- 
less of the training qualifications or 
amount of experience of such _ person, 
whenever in his judgment this action can 
be justified. 


The committee recommended the appoint- 
ment of another associate superintendent of 
schools to have charge of personnel. The duties 
of this associate superintendent would be to 
develop an organization and the necessary 
technique for the purpose of determining where 
and by whom superior service is being render- 
ed; to use his organization for the develop- 
ment of superior teaching during the auto- 
matic increment years of the teacher’s experi- 
ence, to develop a program for the selection 
of new teachers brought into the school sys- 
tem, and to act as a clearing house for adjust- 
ing personnel complaints arising from the 
teaching and administrative forces. 
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At their regular quarterly meeting, the 
Pittsburgh Teachers Association voted to sub- 
mit to the Board of Education their views on 
the report of the Citizens Committee by 
adopting the following report of its committee 
on resolutions. The committee is composed of 
John W. Patton, Chairman, Fred G. Masters, 
John A. Harrison, Adeline E. Van Kirk, 
Clarissa A. Moffitt, J. W. Martindill, and 
Emma Carey. 


RESOLUTIONS 


1. We approve, in principle, an impersonal 
merit system administered with all the integ- 
rity stressed by the Chairman of the Citizens’ 
Committee. 

_2. We approve the proposed high qualifica- 
tions for entrance into the Pittsburgh School 
System. 

3. We approve the recommendation that 
before being advanced to the superior teachinz 
levels, teachers be required to show a high 
degree of merit in their teaching, as well as 
educational attainments in their various fields. 

4, We approve the recommendation that 
superior teachers be considered for higher sal- 
ary levels for meritorious work, regardless of 
their educational qualifications. 

On the other hand, there are a number of 
proposals in the report of the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee that have caused such great apprehen- 
sion among the teachers of both the elemert- 
ary and the secondary schools that these pro- 
posals called forth the following resolutions: 

1. The proposed automatic maximum in all 
schedules should be substantially increased to 
meet the present economic needs of the aver- 
age teacher. 

2. The fixed percentage limitations of the 
number of teachers who may find places on 
the superior teaching levels largely defeat the 
purpose of any real merit system. 

Any percentage limitations to a merit 
system tend to breed discontent and a feeling 
of frustration as these reasons attest: 

a.Many superior teachers cannot be re- 

warded, adequately, because of a percent- 
age block at the automatic maximums. 

b. Percentage limitations would result in 

classifying in different salary levels. 
teachers generally recognized as of equal 
merit; that is, a division of the superior 
teachers into five groups would necessi- 
tate the drawing of distinctions so fine 
as to make fairness in classification very 
difficult. 


In conclusion, we beg you to believe, that 
in protesting the unsatisfactory features of 
the Plan you are to consider, we are not en- 
tirely selfish; but are acting in accord with 
the conviction expressed by Mr. Aaron, that, 
to be successful, the schedule must be con- 
curred in willingly by both the Board and the 
teachers. We are also inspired by a genuine 
desire to serve the best interests of the chil- 
dren in our schools by assuring them a teach- 
ing body whose morale is unimpaired. 
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Harvey Ellison Gayman 
Director of Research, P. S. E. A. 


At a regular meeting of the Executive Coun- 
cil of the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, December 1, 1928, at Headquarters, 
they elected Harvey Ellison Gayman Director 
of Research to begin service December 24, 
1928. The preceding evening a sub-committee 
of the Executive Council reviewed the appli- 
cations and agreed to recommend Mr. Gayman 
as their first choice. 

Mr. Gayman is a graduate of State Teachers 
College, West Chester, ’09, and holds a B.S. 
degree, 16, from Cornell University. He has 
done graduate work in Cornell University, 
Columbia University, and Pennsylvania State 
College. His practical experience includes: 
grammar school teacher, Jenkintown; prin- 
cipal, Northampton township high school, 
Bucks County; supervisor of agriculture, Por- 
ter township vocational school, Schuylkill 
County; member of faculty, Rural Education 
Department, Cornell University; regional 
agent, U. S. Employment Service; principal, 
Kingston township high school, Luzerne 
County; State Supervisor, Junior Projects, 
Department of Public Instruction, 1920-4; As- 
sistant Director, Administration Bureau, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 1924-6; Di- 
rector, Statistics, Research, and Reports, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 1926 to date. 

The following publications and studies il- 
lustrate his work the past few years: Courses 
of Study in Agriculture; Pennsylvania Public 
School Catechism; Salary Comparisons of Ed- 
ucational Positions; Persistence of Male Teach- 
ers in Pennsylvania; Certification of Teachers 
Under the Supervision of County Superinten- 
dents; Salaries of Teachers Under the Super- 
vision of County Superintendents; Items of 
Information Relating to Education in Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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Relation Between Teaching and 
Amount of College Credit 
Earned While in Service 


The Division of Educational Research of the 
school district of Philadelphia, Philip A. Boyer, 
Director, at the request of the Public School 
Council, made an inquiry into the relation be- 
tween teaching efficiency and the amount of 
college work done by teachers during service. 
Data were gathered from more than six thou- 
sand teachers, analyzed, and interpreted to 
discover the relationships among the various 
factors contributing to teaching efficiency. The 
general conclusion of this investigation shows 
that there is a positive correlation between ad- 
vanced study during service and teaching 
efficiency. 

The data for the study were secured from 
questionnaires filled out by 5,002 elementary 
teachers and 1,220 junior high school teachers. 
These questionnaires gave the length of teach- 
ing experience and the number of semester 
hours of college or graduate work of each 
teacher. The teacher’s efficiency rank was re- 
corded by the school principal, and her effici- 
ency rating was obtained by converting this 
into a percentile rank. The data tabulated 
showed the correlation between teacher effici- 
ency and college. credits. . 

Some of the facts brought to light by the 
study are: 


1. Elementary school teachers as a group have 
obtained on the average 4.9 semester hours 
college credit while in service; junior high 
teachers, 41.4 semester hours. The corre- 
lation between experience and credits se- 
cured is .228 in the elementary and .346 
in the junior high. 

2. The experience groups including those who 
have taught from 4 to 23 years have more 
credits than the median of the entire 
group, while those with less than 4 or 
more than 23 years’ experience have less 
than the median number of credits. 

3. Experience is positively correlated with ef- 
ficiency rating, although the coefficient. is 
low. The relationship is greater in the 
earlier years of teaching. Beyond 13 years 
of experience in the case of elementary 
teachers and 17 years in junior high 
school, added experience is not associated 
on the average with added efficiency. 

4. After 22 years of experience there is a ten- 
dency for the correlation between efficiency 
and credit to decrease. 

5. Presumably there are few cases where the 
accumulation of college credit is rapid 
enough to interfere with efficiency. 





A wise man is one who learns from experi- 
ence—a brilliant man is one who learns from 
the experience of others. 
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Girls’ Band, Coatesville High 
School 

Coatesville High School is very proud of 
its Girls’ Band which was organized last Feb- 
ruary by W. Fred Orth, director of instru- 
mental music in the city schools. 

The organization has created interest and 
comment locally among school as well as 
community musicians. The instrumentaticn 


is as follows: ten clarinets, nine cornets, four 
trombones, one alto horn, one flute, one bass 
horn, one baritone, one bass drum, one snare 
drum, one pair of cymbals. 








East Pikeland Township 
Consolidated Schools 

The East Pikeland Township Consolidated 
School, Kimberton, was dedicated October 6. 
A program of music and speeches in the 
auditorium of the new ‘building was pre- 
ceded by a physical education demonstration 
in the gymnasium. The new building, which 
has six rooms, an auditorium, a gymnasium, 
and a boy scout room, is surrounded by six 
acres of level playground. This complete ele- 
mentary school is the result of the splendid 
cooperation of the citizens of East Pikeland 
Township and the generous contribution of 
$50,000 by Frank B. Foster. 








Hey, diddle, diddle, the cat and the fiddle, 
The cow gave a test to the moon: 

“The little dog laughed—is that true or false? 
Can a dish run away with a spoon?” 
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Women’s Legislative Council 


The Women’s Legislative Council of Penn- 
sylvania held a meeting at the P. S. E. A. 
Headquarters, November 20, 1928. This Coun- 
cil is a pooling of the interests of the follow- 
ing organizations to secure group strength 
to sponsor legislation of interest to all: 

The State Federation of Pennsylvania 

Women 
The Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
The Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 

The Society of Farm Women of Pennsyl- 

vania 

The State Council of Jewish Women 

The Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 

tion 

These represent approximately 275,000 
- women. The officers are as follows: 

President, Mrs. Alice F. Kiernan, State 
Council of Education. ~ 

Vice-President, Jessie Gray, Pennsylvania 
State Education Association. 

Secretary, Mrs. S. Blair Luckie, State Fed- 
eration of Pennsylvania Women. 

Each organization submits two of its major 
planks to be adopted by all others looking to- 
ward legislative enactment. Among those prin- 
ciples receiving unanimous support were: 1. 
An enabling bill to make the use of the voting 
machine effective. 2. The further support of 
the 18th Amendment. 3. Continued support 
of Sabbath observance. 4. Stricter censorship 
over all forms of amusement. 5. The Kellogg 
Peace Pact. It was endorsed and all believers 
in peace and the outlawry of war were asked 
to petition President Coolidge and Senator 
David A. Reed to have it ratified without any 
reservations. 

The P. S. E. A. platform of legislation was 
approved, and the Association was requested 
to put its legislation in the form of bills to 
be submitted to the Council for approval and 
legislative backing in 1929. 

The next meeting of the Council will be held 
January 29 at P. S. E. A. Headquarters. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JESSIE GRAY, Secretary 





Education? 
I am sorry, teacher, 
That I did not hear, 
But through the open window 
Birds were playing on a mystic lawn, 
And squirrels stood begging nuts, 
Painfully innocent, from the passing throng. 
Branches swayed with lulling motion, 
And leaves danced like airy fairies 
In a moonlight meadow on a Summer night. 
—Nelson Gilbert Hanawalt, Altoona High 
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Consolidated School at Woolrich 


PINE CREEK TOWNSHIP, CLINTON COUNTY 

This new building, which cost $26,000, housed 
the pupils from a two-room school and two 
one-room schools upon its completion in Sep- 
tember. Ideal transportation to the building 
is furnished by a bus line. County Superin- 
tendent Guy C. Brosius expects that improved 
instruction will result from better gradation 
made possible by the consolidation. 

The John B. Rich Bros., Woolrich, through 
the function of the two-room building, bonds, 
and generous donations, made it possible for 
the township to erect this fine school. The 
architect and contractor was Frank Hoyer of 
Avis. 











Annual Report of the School 
District of Philadelphia 


Edwin C. Broome, superintendent of the 
schools of Philadelphia, submitted in his an- 
nual report to the board of education—as well 
as to the commuhity and the teachers—a very 
complete and valuable review of the activities 
of the city’s schools for the year ending June 
30, 1928. Some of the interesting ideas and 
items of progress which Dr. Broome notes in 
this report follow: 


1. The purpose of education is: 
: (1) To impart useful knowledge 
(2) To develop skills of social and eco- 
nomic worth 
(3) To improve health and physical fit- 
ness to serve 
(4) To develop an appreciation of values, 
(moral, social, economic, esthetic) 
(5) To develop right mental and social 
habits and attitudes 

. The midway course between a different cur- 
riculum for each and a uniform one for all 
is generally followed as the practicable 
one. 

. An intelligent study of literature is an edu- 
cation in itself. 

. Today, as never before, the world is faced 
with the serious problem of the intelligent 
and wholesome use of leisure. 

. Five things are essential to maintain 4 
healthy school system: 

(1) Good teaching 
(2) Competent, progressive, and sympa- 
thetic leadership 
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(3) The merit system of appointment and 
promotion 

(4) Adequate expenditures, properly dis- 
tributed amongst the several items 
of educational service,—buildings, 
supplies, salaries 

(5) Careful financial management 

. The total enrolment in the schools has 
been increasing but slowly for several 
years. The total increase during the past 
school year in all day schools was 2,294, 
and in all activities, 1,870. 

. Philadelphia has become a leader in the 
humane phase of educational service. 
Forty-six classes for handicapped children 
were added to the 422 of 1926-27. 

. The courses of study for senior high 
schools were revised to change the major 
subjects, English, history, mathematics, 
languages, and science, from a four-hour 
to a five-hour-a-week basis. 

. Exploitation and propaganda have no 
place in the public schools. 

. Marked improvement in the health of the 
school children resulted from the expendi- 
ture of $1.35 per pupil per year, a trifling 
cost considering the splendid dividends 
in child health and later efficiency. 

. The holding power of the schools has in- 
creased markedly during the last few 
years. This is a result of the careful child 
accounting system. An annual census of 
all children is taken and investigation of 
absences to insure regularity of attend- 
ance is made. Social service is andther 
phase of the work of this division. Last 
year 858 needy families were given aid so 
that the children might attend school 
regularly. 

. Signs of a healthy school system: 

(1) The persistency, or percentage, of at- 
tendance 

(2) The percentage of promotion 

(3) The percentage of retardation or ac- 
celeration among pupils 

(4) The proportion of students who enter 
high school (grade nine) 

(5) The proportion enrolled in high 
schools (grades nine to twelve) 

(6) The results of standard tests of 
achievement 

(7) The condition of the health of the 


pupils 

(8) The condition of the school plant 

(9) The interest shown in voluntary ac- 
tivities, such as summer and even- 
ing schools 

(10) The qualifications of the teachers, and 
professional growth of teachers 

(11) The attitude of the community to- 
ward the schools as evidenced by 
community cooperation. 

13. What is most desirable in a school system 
is not undue emphasis on special features, 
but improvement along all lines. 

14. Philadelphia stands next to the lowest 
among the twelve cities of over 500,000 
population in expenditures per pupil. 
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P. D. Blair 


PRESIDENT, NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 
P. S. E. A. 


P. D. Blair, superintendent of the public 
schools of Crawford County, was elected presi- 
dent of the Northwestern Section of the P. 
S. E. A. at the convention held in Erie on 
October 13. 

Mr. Blair received his early education in 
the public schools of Townville and Meadville. 
He was graduated from the Clarion State 
Normal School and studied in Beaver, Alle- 
gheny, and Grove City Colleges to earn the 
A.B. degree. He has taken graduate work in 
Harvard and other universities. 

Superintendent Blair served as an instruc- 
tor in Clarion Normal School and in Beaver 
College. He taught and supervised in various 
public elementary and high schools in Penn- 
sylvania including those of Irwin and Cam- 
bridge Springs. In 1911 he became superin- 
tendent of the Crawford County Schools, and 
in this position he has done noteworthy work. 





A Timely Program for High 
School Commencement 


Current intérest in the Kellogg treaties and 
the promotion of world peace makes the sub- 
ject of peace the appropriate keynote of a 
high school commencement program. A list 
of peace material suitable for graduation ex- 
ercises is being prepared by the education 
committee of the Pennsylvania branch of the 
Women’s International League. 

The material will include music, Scripture 
reading, poems, and subjects for essays and 
speeches. The list is ready for distribution 
now and can be obtained by application to the 
Women’s International League, 1525 Locust 
Street, Philadelphia. 
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The McKeesport High School Band 


One of the outstanding student organiza- 
tions in McKeesport High School is the band. 
This musical organization, numbering one 
hundred and twenty-five members, is one of 
the largest high school bands in America. 
During its short career it has become one of 
the most widely-known features of the local 
school. 

The band had its inception late last spring, 
when Superintendent J. B. Richey, Principal 
John F. Bower, and Professor E. J. Stribrny, 
director of music in the high school, organized 
the band. Through their untiring efforts the 
band was an unqualified success from the time 
of its organization. After a period of twelve 


weeks of intensive training the band staged a 
very creditable program shortly before the 
end of school last June. 

Shortly after the opening of the present 
school year, the school officials furnished the 
band with natty uniforms featuring the school 
colors, red and blue. 

The future of the band seems assured. The 
band idea has captured all those connected 
with the school. So much so has this idea 
gone over that a freshman band is in the 
stage of organization. Thirty-five freshmen 
have ordered instruments. More are going to 
join. This band, when fully organized, will 
serve as a feeder for the varsity band. 





Bloomsburg Superintendent 
Retires - 
Lloyd P. Sterner, superintendent of Blooms- 


burg schools, retired November 3 on the 
seventieth anniversary of his birth and at the 
completion of thirty-nine years’ association 
with the schools of the district. 

Mr. Sterner was educated in the public 
schools and later attended Orangeville Acad- 
emy. After teaching in the schools of Colum- 
bia County for three years, he entered Lafay- 
ette College. Following his graduation he 
taught for two years at New Columbus Acad- 
emy and a year at the Orangeville Academy 
before going to Bloomsburg in the fall of 
1889. 

A testimonial dinner was given in honor of 
Superintendent Sterner and his wife by the 
teachers of his system. Mr. Sterner was pre- 
sented with a purse of gold and his wife with 
a bouquet of chrysanthemums. To show ap- 
preciation of the services rendered by Mr. 
Sterner, the Kiwanis and Rotary Clubs also 
entertained in his honor. As a tangible evi- 
dence of their esteem he was given a gold 
watch and chain. 


National High School Orchestra 
Camp 


The National High Schoo] Orchestra and 
Band Camp at Interlochen, Michigan, is open 
to high school students inclusive of those who 
graduate in January or June, 1929, who are 
outstanding musicians, of excellent character, 
and who are loyal members of their school 
organizations. The 1929 camp session opens 
June 23 and closes August 18. 

The camp scholarship fee is $300, which 
covers board, lodging, and tuition (including 
private lessons, use of instruments for ele- 
mentary classes, music, and athletic equip- 
ment.) 

It is planned that the National Camp Or- 
chestra will go abroad this next summer to 
play before the delegates to the World Con- 
ference on Education at Geneva and the An- 
glo-American Music Conference at Lausanne. 
It is also possible that the orchestra will give 
public concerts in London, Berlin, and other 
large centers. 

The president and musical director of this 
camp is Joseph E. Maddy, University School 
of Music, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE DEVOTIONAL HYMN 


Poem: “Tue Constant One,” and Music by WiLL GEorGE BuTierR, Mus. Doc. 
Class of 1897. 


sy 
. Our Fa-ther, ho - ly One and _ just, The Friend of weak - ness 
. The o-cean of Thy gra-cious love Was nev-er known to 
. When frail-ty oft in man runs_ high Andearth-ly cis - terns 
. Then let us to Thy foun-tain come, Oh!hear us, Lord, while 
d . When on we pass with that great throng To join the ev - er- 
pte . The Fa-ther' of the pur - ple dawn, The Fa-ther of the 
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and of dust, OurMak-er, let us _ not for - get, Thougherr - ing, 


have a shore; The Ru-ler of the u - ni - verse Is with us 
all are dry, Whenpompand power, of craf-ty hands Are washeda - 
now we pray, For in the wa-ters of Thygrace We rid the 


‘tra last - ing song, Weknow our path-way will be bright For Thou wilt 
ev - en - tide, The Fa-ther of the noon-day sun Is with us 

and a ~~ -_- + | 

open 

who 

are 

cter, 

hool 

pens 

hich 

ding 

ele- we 

ail Thou art with us yet, Thougherr-ing, Thouart with us _ yet! 

0 yet and ev-er-more, Is withus yet and ev - er- more. 

. Pa way like o-cean’ssands, Arewasheda-way like 0 - cean’s sands, 

ten spir- it “of the clay, We rid the spir-it of the clay. 
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Conference of Secretaries of 
State Education Associations 
DECEMBER 3 AND 4, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


In an introductory statement to the Confer- 
ence of Secretaries of State Education Asso- 
ciations held at the headquarters of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Washington, D. 
C., December 3 and 4, 1928, John K. Norton, 
director of research, paved the way for inter- 
esting discussion of state educational legisla- 
tion. Dr. Norton’s statement is given in part. 

Progress in school legislation is principally 
a problem of school finance. Answer the ques- 
tion—where is the money to come from?—and 
the foremost difficulty in the path of one pro- 
gressive educational proposal after another 
now up for consideration in the states is re- 
moved. Even those proposals which do not di- 
rectly involve additional outlay are attacked 
‘on the basis that they may so result indirect- 
ly in the future. Proposals to modernize the 
method of selecting the state superintendent 
of schools and the organization of state edu- 
cation departments are opposed because they 
may indirectly result in increases in school 
costs. The county-unit plan is attacked because 
it might later mean greater expenditures. And 
so it goes. Whether it is a measure which only 
indirectly involves additional money, or wheth- 
er it is a proposal which directly calls for an 
appropriation, such as a modern state equali- 
zation fund or a sound teacher retirement sys- 
tem, the matter of expense stands in the path. 
Some progress can be made in the future 
through the passage of measures which do not 
involve added school expenditures, but most 
of the measures of outstandng importance, and 
upon which significant school advance waits, 
do involve such expenditures. 

This being the case is it not time we took 
stock on the situation? Are we grasping at 
the moon? Is it economically impractical to 
hope to obtain the money necessary for the 
financing of legislative proposals now up in 
every state? Must all measures which involve 
expenditure be revised or abandoned? Or, on 
the other hand, is the economic situation such 
that we may confidently continue the espousal 
of the great educational measures now await- 
ing action in every state? In short, must edu- 
cational advance wait upon an increase in our 
financial and economic resources or merely for 
an improvement in the effectiveness of our 
educational leadership? 

Let us consider the first question, namely, 
can we afford better schools? The facts on this 
point are clear. We are already spending a 
large sum for public education—two and a 
quarter billions yearly for public schools of ele- 
mentary, secondary, and collegiate grade. 
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Large as this sum is, however, it pales in com- 
parison with what we have to spend. The na- 
tion’s yearly income is now fully eighty-five 
billion dollars a year. Only 2.68 per cent of our 
income is now spent for public schools of all 
types. From whatever angle the question is 
studied, the evidence is conclusive that but a 
minor fraction of our economic power and 
capital is invested in public education. 

The facts do not indicate that we have any- 
where near approached the limit which a na- 
tion, and particularly the wealthiest nation in 
the world, can afford for public purposes. Nor 
is the share of public money allotted to public 
education too great. One dollar of every four 
available for governmental expenditures is 
none too much to invest in as vital an item as 
public education. 


The tax dodger has no case when the facts 
are brought to bear on his contention that we 
have reached the limit of possible expenditure 
for public purposes, and particularly for so 
vital a concern as the education of the nation’s 
children. 

But this is not all of his case. With his back 
to the wall, the supporter of the tax payers’ 
association will state: “Well, perhaps we will 
have to continue to spend what we are already 
spending but we just cannot afford any in- 
creases.” 

Why can we not afford any increases? What 
are the facts? We spent a smaller per cent of 
our income in 1926 for public purposes than 
we did in either 1921 or 1922. The last half 
decade has seen no increase in the per cent 
of total income allotted to public expenditures. 
In each year following 1923 we spent approxi- 
mately ten per cent of our income for public 
purposes, and while this expenditure has gone 
on during the last half decade, private industry 
generally has passed through a period of 
growth and prosperity never equalled before 
in this or any other nation. And if we limit 
our consideration to school expenditures, we 
find that these costs required a larger per cent 
of our income in 1922 than in any subsequent 
year for which figures are available. Increases 
in school costs since 1922 have not outrun the 
nation’s ability to pay them. And if we ex- 
amine the per cent of all public expenditures 
allotted to the schools, we find that it was less 
in 1926 than in 1913. 

To the tax dodger’s contention that increases 
in public expenditures and school costs threat- 
en to impoverish the nation there is no basis. 
We can afford what we now spend for schools 
and for other public purposes more easily than 
we met the same bills five years ago. 

We can continue to increase our expenditures 
for public schools. Our expanding economic 
power has made this possible in the past five 
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years without increasing the per cent of in- 
come allotted for the purpose. Furthermore, if 
wise public policy demands, we are in an eco- 
nomic position to increase with comparative 
ease the per cent of our income allotted to 
school support. 

And so we may return to the original ques- 
tin: Is the Nation economically able to pay 
for the items of educational advance for which 
we are contending, or is the lack merely one of 
leadership? 

Unquestionably, it is the latter. The war 
confirmed the already strong faith of the 
American people in the importance of educa- 
tion. Facts clearly show that economically we 
can afford almost any public school legislation 
which sound educational policy seems to de- 
mand. It remains for us, whom fate has placed 
in positions of educational leadership, to put 
our shoulders to the wheel so that every Ameri- 
can child may realize his right to a first-rate 
educational opportunity. ~ 





Junior Red Cross Conferences 
1928 


Special sessions of the annual Pennsylvania 
Red Cross Regional Conferences last fall 
were devoted to the school programs and ac- 
tivities of the Junior Red Cross. Edwin ©. 
Broome, superintendent of schools of Phila- 
delphia, presided over the meeting in that 
city, at which eleven towns and counties of 
southeastern Pennsylvania and several from 
New Jersey were represented. H. B. Wilson, 
national director of the American Red Cross, 
spoke on the relation of Junior Red Cross 
and educational objectives. The principal ad- 
dress at the Greensburg conference for western 
and central Pennsylvania was given by Ernest 
(. Noyes, assistant superintendent of schools 
of Pittsburgh, who told of the program car- 
tied on in the Pittsburgh schools, illustrating 


At the Bradford conference for northwest- 
ttn Pennsylvania Superintendent James L. 
Butterworth of the local schools spoke on mo- 
tivation values of Junior Red Cross in school 
studies and its use in character training and 
broadening of the children’s horizons inter- 
tationally. A group of Bradford students at- 
tended the meeting and several high school 
tepresentatives from Coudersport were among 
the speakers. The northeastern Pennsylvania 
session at Hazleton was, addressed by Super- 
intendent H. W. Dodd of Allentown. Special 
exhibits of Junior Red Cross school work of 
the United States and many foreign countries 
were arranged at all of these conferences for 
the visiting teachers, officials, and delegates. 
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W. W. Raker 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, BLOOMSBURG 


W. W. Raker, who has just been promoted 
from high school principal to superintendent 
of schools at Bloomsburg, was born at Lib- 
erty, Tioga County. He attended the elemen- 
tary schools of the local district. In 1900 he 
was graduated from the Muncy, Pa., Normal 
School and in 1907 from Bucknell University. 
Mr. Raker attended Teachers’ College at Co- 
lumbia University two years. He holds the 
A.M. degree in education from this university. 

Mr. Raker taught in high schools at Hughes- 
ville and Muncy. He has been principal of 
high schools at Tyrone, Bradford, and Blooms- 
burg. 

Succeeding Mr. Raker as principal of 
Bloomsburg High School is Theodore P. Smith, 
an instructor in the school for several years 
and an alumnus of the school. 





Migrating Child Workers and 
School Attendance 


The bureau of Women and Children, Char- 
lotte E. Carr, director, of the Department of 
Labor and Industry, Harrisburg, has published 
a special bulletin, No. 26, on Migratory Child 
Workers and School Attendance. The aim of 
the study was to answer four questions: How 
many Philadelphia children are losing an ap- 
preciable amount of time from school because 
their parents are migratory workers? Are 
these migrating children themselves employed? 
Are they receiving schooling in the community 
to which they have migrated? What is the 
effect of their migration upon school stand- 
ards? 





Seasoned life of man preserved and stored 
up in books.—Milton, from Areopagitica. 
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Prizes and Scholarships 
THE SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


Students from junior and senior high schools 
in every state in the country are again pre- 
paring for participation in The Scholastic 
Awards, the group of prizes awarded annually 
by The Scholastic, the national high school 
magazine, for creative work in literature and 
visual arts, and for constructive achievement 
in community service. Last year twenty thou- 
sand manuscripts were judged in the literary 
divisions of The Scholastic Awards, and over 
seven hundred pieces of art work comprised 
the national high school art exhibition, which 
was held at the art galleries of The Carnegie 
Museum, Pittsburgh. 

An even greater response is expected this 
year, when $4,500 in national prizes will be 
_ awarded winners in the various divisions of 

The Scholastic Awards. In many cities pre- 
liminary local contests for The Scholastic 
Awards will be conducted by newspapers, art 
societies, and civic organizations, and in these 
cities local prizes will be given in addition to 
the national Awards. 

All students of junior or senior high school 
grade are eligible to compete, whether they be 
in public, private, parochial, or normal schools. 

The Scholastic Awards booklet, giving a de- 
tailed explanation of the Awards and methods 
of participation, may be secured from The 
Scholastic, Wabash Building, Pittsburgh. 


ACADEMIC CREDIT AND SCHOLARSHIPS AT THE 
CITIZENS’ MILITARY TRAINING CAMPS 


Yale University, the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Columbia University, the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, the University 
of Chicago, College of William and Mary, and 
the University of Southern California are typ- 
ical among the seventy institutions—schools, 
colleges, and universities—which offered this 
year a total of ninety-seven scholarships bear- 
ing free tuition for award at the Citizens 
Military Training Camps. These scholarships, 
together with others granted in the past two 
or three years and still held by the first win- 
ners, represent an annual value of more than 
$50,000. They express the matured judgment of 
many faculties and governing boards as to the 
value of this voluntary summer training and 
the quality of young men attracted to it. 

Educational authorities have given further 
recognition to the CMT Camps by the granting 
of high school credit for attendance at them, 
as has been done by the states of Virginia, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Okla- 
homa, New Mexico, and Oregon, or by recom- 
mending such credit to be given by local school 
boards, as has been done by California, Colo- 
rado, Michigan, and New York. 
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The University of Ohio is reported by 
George F. James, National Executive Secre. 
tary of the Military Training Camps Associa- 
tion, 705 Tower Building, 6 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, as the first state institution granting 
university credit for the successful completion 
of any one of the four successive thirty-days 
training included in the program of the Citi- 
zens’ Camps. 

These training centers are located on fifty 
government reservations throughout the coun- 
try and each one is conducted for one month in 
June, July, or August with all necessary ex- 
penses paid through Congressional appropria- 
tions. They were established in 1921 with an 
attendance of 10,000. They gave training in 
1928 to 35,591. . Enrolment includes mostly 
high school and college students with a high 
and increasing percentage of employees se- 
lected by banking, mercantile, and manufactur- 
ing corporations which grant two weeks extra 
vacation with full pay. 








William Mather Lewis, President of La- 
fayette College (left) conferred on Charles 
Ezra Beury, President of Temple University, 
(right) the degree of Doctor of Laws from 
Lafayette College at the Founders’ Day Ex- 
ercises, November 16. 





Perfect Attendance Records 

Velma Florence Hill of East Bangor and 
Ethel Encke of West Hazleton have set envi- 
able records of school attendance. Miss Hill 
attended East Bangor schools for twelve years 
and State Teachers College at East Strouds- 
burg for two years without having missed one 
day of school. Miss Encke has a perfect at- 
tendance record of fifteen years, seven years 
in the West Hazleton school district, four years 
in the Hazleton High School, and four years 
“a the State Teachers College at East Strouds- 
urg. 
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Pennsylvania State School 
Directors Association 


The thirty-fourth annual convention of the 
State School Directors Association will be held 
in Harrisburg, February 6 and 7 in the Shrine 
Auditorium, Chestnut Street, near Third 
Street. This auditorium is just two blocks from 
the Penn-Harris Hotel and will be very con- 
venient for those attending the convention. 

A banquet will be held in the Penn-Harris 
ballroom on Wednesday evening, February 6, 
at 6:30 o’clock. The cost will be $2 per plate. 

The program for the convention will be an 
outstanding one, with such speakers among 
others as Clarence Beck, personnel director for 
the New York Stock Exchange; John A. H. 
Keith, Superintendent of Public Instruction; 
and Franklin Spencer Edmonds, expert on 
uniform taxation. 


ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL BOARD SECRETARIES 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of School Board Secretaries will be held 
in Harrisburg on Tuesday, February 5. 

Since the law provides for the attendance 
of secretaries at this meeting, there should be 
a large attendance. 

The meeting will also be held in the Chest- 
nut Street auditorium. 





Abstract From Flag Code 


The Proper Manner of Displaying 
the Flag 


There are certain fundamental rules of her- 
aldry which, if understood generally, would 
indicate the proper method of displaying the 
flag. The matter becomes a very simple one if 
it is kept in mind that the National Flag 
represents the living country and is itself con- 
sidered as a living thing. The union of the 
Flag is the honor point; the right arm is the 
sword arm, and therefore the point of danger 
and hence the place of honor. 

When carried in procession with another flag 
or flags, the Flag of the United States of 
America should be on the right, the Flag’s own 
right, i. e., or when there is a line of other 
flags, the flag of the United States of Amer- 
ica may be in front of the center or at the 
highest point of the group. 

When flags of two or more nations are dis- 
played they should be flown from separate 
staffs of the same height and the flags should 
be of approximately equal size. 

International usage forbids the display of the 
flag of any nation above that of another nation 
in time of peace. 

When used on a speaker’s platform, the Flag, 
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if displayed flat, should be displayed above and 
behind the speaker. If flown from a staff it 
should be in the position of honor, at the 
speaker’s right. It should never be used to cover 
the speaker’s desk or to drape over the front 
of the platform. 


When the flag is in such condition that it is 
no¥onger a fitting emblem for display, it should 
not be cast aside or used in any way that 
might be viewed as disrespectful to the na- 
tional colors but should be destroyed as a whole, 
privately, preferably by burning or by some 
other method in harmony with the reverence 
and respect we owe to the emblem representing 
our country. 

CAUTIONS 


1. Do not permit disrespect to be shown to 
the Flag of the United States of America. 

2. Do not dip the Flag of the United States 
of America to any person or any thing. The 
regimental color, State Flag, organization or 
institutional flag will render this honor. 

8. Do not display the Flag with the union 
down except as a signal of distress. 

4. Do not let the Flag touch the ground or 
the floor, or trail in the water. 

5. Do not use the Flag as drapery, portion 
of a costume, or design on objects in any form 
whatever. Use bunting of blue, white, and red. 

6. Do not fasten the Flag in such manner 
as will permit it to be easily torn. 

7. Do not drape the flag over the hood, top, 
sides, or back of a vehicle, or of a railroad train 
or boat. When the Flag is displayed on a 
motor car, the staff should be affixed firmly to 
the chassis, or clamped to the radiator cap. 

8. Do not display the Flag on a float in a 
parade except from a staff. 

9. Do not carry the flag flat or horizontally, 
but always aloft and free. 

10. Do not put lettering of any kind upon 
the Flag. 

11. Do not use the Flag in any form of ad- 
vertising nor fasten an advertising sign to a 
pole from which the Flag is flying. 

12. Do not display, use, or store the Flag 
in such a manner as will permit it to be easily 
soiled or damaged. 





Henry Ward Beecher once beautifully said: 
“Thoughts are first clouds, then rain, then 
harvest and food. The philosophy of one cen- 
tury is the common sense of the next. Men 
are called fools in one age for not knowing 
what they were called fools for averring in the 
age before. We should live and labor in our 
time, that what came to us as seed may go 
to the next generation as blossom, and that 
which came to us as blossom may go to them 
as fruit. This is what we mean by progress.” 
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Educational Conference, Ohio 
State University 
Aprin 4, 5, 6, 1929 


April 4, 5, and 6 are the dates of the Ninth 
Annual Ohio State Educational Conference 
at Columbus, Ohio. “Evaluating Education” 
will be the keynote of this three-day meet- 
ing conducted by the College of Education 
at the Ohio State University. 

To extend the “conference” idea, allowing 
group interests to have even wider considera- 
tion, Friday and Saturday forenoons and 
Friday afternoon will be given over to sec- 
tional group meetings. General sessions will 
be held Thursday and Friday nights only. 
The customary Saturday morning general ses- 
sion will give way to sectional meetings. 

Groups admitted to the Conference for the 
’ first time will be represented this year by 
sections concerned with adult education, 
higher education, and attendance supervisors; 
school nurses, and visiting teachers. 





Is It O K to Say Okeh? 


CAROLYN STEVENS 


It is interesting to watch the progress of 
words through the English language. Some 
of low degree find themselves accepted at last 
in kings’ palaces. One of these language Cin- 
derellas is “boudoir,” which originally meant a 
sulking or pouting room and is now quite an 
aristocrat. “Pluck,” originally a butcher’s term 
for an animal’s heart, lungs, and liver, has 
risen to association with “decision,” “resolu- 
tion,” and “courage.” “Knight,” with its pic- 
tures of romance and adventure, meant just a 
“boy” and later a “servant” before it reached 
its present distinction. Two brother words of 
really underworld parentage are “pard” and 
“pal.” The first is still ostracized from polite 
society, but “pal”? seems to be making its way 
upward. 

On the other hand, certain high-born words 
of ancient lineage are surprised, no doubt, at 
finding themselves banished from the drawing- 
room to spend their old age in the servants’ 
quarters. “Elocution,” once most highly es- 
teemed, especially by the ladies, has gained 
such a-sense of artificiality that it is being 
obliged to withdraw ignominiously. On its way 
downstairs to keep company with “elocution” 
is “asylum.” A most high-born and lofty word, 
derived from the Greek, and meaning “sanctu- 
ary” or “place of retreat,” it has come to mean 
a place of enforced confinement. “Victuals” is 
quite certainly in the basement. Yet “viands,” 
much more tempting to the fastidious appetite, 
sprang from the same highly distinguished an- 
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cestor, the Latin word, vivo, meaning “‘to live,” 
and both words boast a sprightly cousin, the 
word “vivid.” 

Sometimes respectable and useful words may 
be unfortunate in their reception because their 
pedigrees seem a bit suspicious because they 
are unknown. Such a word seems to be “okeh.” 
Webster gives this word as derived from the 
Choctaw, meaning “it is so and not otherwise: 
all right.” Many attempts to trace it back to 
an incorrect spelling of “all correct” have 
seemed to hamper the advance of this useful 
member of the English language and to give 
it an undeservedly black eye. Good usage is 
the criterion by which any word stands or falls. 
We may be glad, therefore, to remember that 
this particular word received the sanction of 
that cultured American, Woodrow Wilson, 
when he placed his “‘okeh” on official documents, 
during his residence in the White House— 
High School Service, American National Red 
Cross. 





Blair County Commercial 
Teachers’ Organization 


A meeting of the commercial teachers of 
Blair County was held Saturday, October 26, 
1928, in Altoona High School for the purpose 
of organizing a county commercial teachers’ 
organization. 

The name of the new organization is “Blair 
County Commercial Teachers’ Association.” 
The following officers were elected: President, 
Dora Kades, Altoona High School; vice-presi- 
dent, Kathryn Bloomfield, Juniata High School; 
secretary-treasurer, Mary Unikel, Altoona 
High School. 

Plans were discussed for various commercial 
inter-school contests which will take place 
during the school year. A loving cup will be 
awarded to the winning high school and pins 
or medals to individual winners. 

Blair County is one of the first counties in 
the State to organize along this line. 





Happiness Must be Tricked 


Happiness, I have discovered, is nearly al- 


ways a rebound from hard work. It is one 
of the follies of men to imagine that they can 
enjoy mere thought or emotion, or sentiment. 
As well try to eat beauty. For happiness must 
be tricked. She loves to see men at work. She 
loves sweat, weariness, self-sacrifice. She will 
be found not in palaces, but lurking in corr- 
fields and factories and hovering over littered 
desks. She crowns the unconscious child. If 
you look up suddenly from hard work you will 
see her, but if you look too long she fades sor- 
rowfully away.—David Grayson in Adventures 
in Contentment. 
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Jersey Shore High School Orchestra, 1928 


Top row, left to right: 


Marcus Randall, Lee Miller, Kenneth McCaslin, Harry Welch, 


George Douglas, Elton Eisenhower, Jack Shuman, Albert Miller, Frederick Rynn, 


Robert Patchen, John Grenoble. 
Second row: 


Mr. Wentz, Mr. Vogel, Dana Veley, Francis Hoffman, Lee Davidson, 


Madeline Bedford, Josephine Hoffman, Alma Harris, Harry Smith, Richard Eisen- 
hower, William Peterson, Clifford Getgen, Mr. Schwenk, faculty manager, Mr. 
W. O. Hale, director. 
Third row: Sidney Simon, Frances Fineron, Mabel Dougherty, Lucy Purpari, Mar- 
guerite Purpari, Violet McClain, Elouise Wentz, Burnetta Neff, Laura Schwenk. 
Bottom row: Roy Swinter, Howard Underwood. Bridgens Johnson, Robert Clark, Wil- 
liam Linninger, William Kessler, Eugene Myers, William Mays, Lynn Livingston. 


Four Brothers 


We are four brothers. We are the. door 
keepers of the castle of success. You must 
first become acquainted with us and acquire 
our habits before you may gain entrance into 
that magnificent castle. 

I am the first of the brothers. I take up 
the characters and quality of a scholar and 
his attainments in the field of study. I am the 
foundation of knowledge. I am the result of 
persistent study and research. I made famous 
the ancient Greek philosophers; John Milton, 
the English poet, owed his fame to me; Galileo 
used me all the years of his life. Without me 
the world would not progresss I AM 
SCHOLARSHIP. 


I am the second of four brothers and I 
introduce myself as one who brought civiliza- 
tion to light. I brought the first clan of cave 
men together; I bore glory to the Caesars, 
and when no one in Rome had me, I, in anger, 
threw Rome from her lofty seat by giving 
myself to the barbarians. I gave Napoleon 
his power, and when I forsook him, he was 
overpowered. Queen Elizabeth was beloved by 
her people because of me, and the whole 
Spanish Armada was defeated for lack of 
me. I am the king of the whole world. 
No project can be successfully promoted with- 
out my aid. I played a prominent part in the 
discovery of this marvelous land of America. 
I helped to guide this nation through the 
American Revolution, the Civil War, and the 
World War. It is through. me that the laws 
of the city, state, and nation are enacted. I 
AM LEADERSHIP. 


I am known as the third of the four brothers. 
I am a part of every living person, and I 
possess two natures, a good one and a bad one. 
Your success in life will greatly depend upon 
the development of my better nature. If your 
surroundings are proper and your associates 
clean-living, broad-minded persons, you are 
influenced by my nature. I bring peace and 
happiness to some; I have caused others to 
fall in the depths of ruin and destruction. I 
grow or perish by the will of every person. 
I cannot be bought, borrowed, or sold. I AM 
CHARACTER. 


I am the last of the four brothers. I hold 
one of the most useful offices in the world. 
Mine is an office of devotion, a profession which 
commands respect from people of every race 
and creed. I promote happiness among nations 
and among individuals. I am an answer to 
purpose—an acknowledgment of duty owed to 
your country—a promoter of interest, ad- 
vantages, and good-will. I perform labor for 
the benefit of others. Because of me, presi- 
dents of nations, soldiers on the field of battle, 
nurses, authors, men, and women in all walks 
of life have been praised and honored through- 
out the world. Without me there would be 
discord in countries. There would exist no 
peace among nations. I do not stand for 
the petty, trivial things of life. I stand 
for the highest and the best. I AM SERVICE. 

If you are guided by all four of us brothers, 
Scholarship, Leadership, Character, and Ser- 
vice, you are an eligible candidate for the 
National Honor Society, the castle of success 
in Ken Hi—The Kentonian, New Kensington 
High School. 
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Nationwide Experiment Grades 
Value of Films in Classroom 
Teaching 


Marked superiority of class work done by 
children taught with films over that of children 
taught by other classroom methods has been 
demonstrated by the formal completion of the 
most extensive experiment ever undertaken in 
education. A thirty-three per cent gain in 
geography and a fifteen per cent gain in gen- 
eral science were scored by approximately 
5,500 children taught with specially prepared 
films over 5,500 taught the same subject ma- 
terial without the aid of motion pictures, in a 
trial in public schools in twelve widely scat- 
tered cities, directed by Ben D. Wood of Co- 
lumbia University and Frank N. Freeman of 
the University of Chicago. At the middle of 
October the two educators finished their 50,000 
word report on the experiment, which was 
conducted over a period of ten weeks last 
spring. 

FitMS WouLD REDUCE FAILURES 

If properly planned, classroom films can raise 
pupils’ marks by an average of 24 per cent as 
in this experiment, the report indicated. Many 
failures will be turned into passing marks, 
since the great majority of failures are by 
less than 24 per cent. Thus the time required 
for repeating courses will be saved in many 
children’s education, and large cost will be 
saved to municipalities. 

The experiment, representing the first time 
a nation-wide investigation has been made into 
the controversial question of the value of films 
in classroom teaching, was sponsored by the 
Eastman Kodak Company, which, as the result 
of the preliminary findings of Wood and Free- 
man last spring, established a $1,000,000 sub- 
sidiary corporation, Eastman Teaching Films, 
Incorporated, to prepare educational films for 
use from the primary grades up through grad- 
uate technical school work. 


107,870 TEST PAPERS WRITTEN 


The superiority of the classwork done by 
children taught with these special films was 
determined on the basis of 107,870 test papers 
written by the 11,000 children before and after 
the ten weeks of the experiment and periodically 
during the course of it. Because of the im- 
possible task of properly grading so many pa- 
pers, a scientific cross-section of 13,341 was 
read and marked. The application to the re- 
sults of various methods of cross-checking 
showed this to be a fair procedure. 

Both the classes taught with films and those 
taught without films used the same “study 
guides,” according to the educators’ report, 
and were given identical tests. The questions 
asked on the tests were based on the material 
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contained in the guides studied by both group; 
and were so framed that they could be answer. 
ed by the children who had not seen the films 
as well as by children taught with the films. 
Prior to the experiment, all of the 11,000 
children were given intelligence tests and tests 


of knowledge of the subjects to be studicd, 


The final comprehensive tests in geography 
and general science contained half the questions 
of the initial tests, thus affording a direct 
measurement of gain in grasp of the subject. 


The Health of the Teacher 


Low sickness rates prevailing among Ameri- 
can teachers have made their chances of long 
life so good that the teaching profession has 
come to rank among the healthiest in the 
country. Although long and expensive ill. 
nesses are comparatively rare among teachers 
as a class, and they are relatively free from 
respiratory diseases, they nevertheless show 
such a tendency to acquire colds, influenza, and 
tonsilitis that one authority has summed up 
the teachers’ health situation as being simply 
“a succession of minor ailments in a life com- 
paratively free from serious risk.” The chief 
cause of lengthy sickness among the teachers 
consists of nervous disorders. 

In explaining these favorable trends, the 
latest brochure on teachers’ health points out 
a less satisfactory side of the picture by stat- 
ing that “the effects upon pupils of even slight 
illnesses on the part of teachers is the most 
serious side of the teachers’ health situation.” 

Recognizing the close mental. and physical 
relations existing between teacher and pupils, 
relations that are bound to be health factors 
for both, the School Health Bureau of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company’s Wel- 
fare Division sponsored an inquiry made by a 
committee of prominent educators into the 
health of American teachers. The study was 
made by Juliet Bell under the supervision of 
Dr. Thomas D. Wood, professor of health edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
J. W. Brister, president of West Tennessee 
State Teachers College, and Olive Jones, prin- 
cipal of Public School No. 120, New York City. 
The results of the inquiry have been published 
in pamphlet form under the title of “The 
Teacher’s Health.” 

Discussing some of the habits of teachers in- 
ducing poor health, the pamphlet points to im- 
proper diet, irregular and hurried eating, in- 
sufficient recreation, undue absorption in their 
occupation, and restricted outside interests. 

“Play as a means of self-expression is prob- 
ably more necessary to teachers,” the pamph- 
let states, “than to any other group of people. 

“Lack of relaxation and insufficient sleep or 
rest, inability at night or during rest to cast 
aside the perplexities and problems of the 
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classroom, are reflected in nervousness and in- 
efficiency.” 

Communities and school boards are urged to 
adopt the following measure for the health pro- 
tection of teachers: 

Thorough health examinations for all teach- 
ers; health qualifications for employment; 
periodic examinations for promoting the teach- 
ers’ health and not as a means of disqualify- 
ing them; a sanitary and healthful teaching 
environment, including proper ventilation, ade- 
quate janitor service, rest rooms, and lunch 
rooms; improvement of teachers’ living con- 
ditions by means of adequate salaries, by pro- 
viding teachers’ homes, or by securing a selec- 
tive list of available living accommodations in 
the community; some method of insuring 
teachers against loss of salary during illness 
and provision for doctor’s, nursing, or hospital 
care for sick teachers.—Metropolitan Informa- 
tion Service. 





Save to Travel 


The summer vacation period is one of the 
important episodes in the professional life of 
the teacher. It is more than a recreation 
period. It embodies within itself every oppor- 
tunity for advancement in this chosen profes- 
sion. Educational bodies and Boards of Edu- 
cation offer inducements of various kinds to 
the teacher who will spend the summer months 
in training tending toward increased knowl- 
edge and broadened experience. 

It is not always necessary to spend the sum- 
mer in serious study. Travel is one of the most 
valuable and delightful methods of broadening 
one’s education, and the teacher who has tra- 
veled is in a far better position to encourage 
her students to a fuller appreciation of the 
arts and sciences. . 

But to travel costs money and it must there- 
fore be planned well in advance. Undoubtedly 
many teachers do this very thing, but what is 
not generally known is that there is now an 
association, the Save-To-Travel Association, 
with headquarters in New York City, supported 
by the American Railroads and Inland Water 
Lines, the Trans-Atlantic Steamship Lines, 
banks and allied interests, which has been or- 
ganized for the purpose of aiding individuals 
in planning their trips, placing information 
at their disposal regarding the regions they 
may be interested in visiting, and helping in 
every way to make their trip not only de- 
lightful, but as instructive as it is possible to 
make it. As this association is a non-com- 
mercial, non-profit-making organization, all ser- 
vices rendered by it are without cost to the 
saver, 

In addition to these services, the Associa- 
tion, through its 3,500 member banks located 
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in practically every part of the United States 
and Canada, offers a savings plan whereby the 
fund for any trip within the means of the indi- 
vidual may be accumulated in advance. These 
banks offer every facility to the teacher de- 
siring to open an account. Either through 
them or direct from the Association, detailed 
information may be obtained regarding the 
amount of money needed for the trip. Having 
determined this in advance, the funds are 
divided into as many instalments as may be 
necessary to accumulate the required amount 
by the time it is desired to take the trip. These 
installments may be deposited weekly or month- 
ly, according to the arrangement entered into 
with the bank. 

This, briefly, is the general plan of procedure 
followed by the Save-To-Travel Association, 
through its member banks. 





Those Migratory Children 


Picture to yourself a city of 10,000 people, 
having a school enrolment of about 2,000 
pupils (the usual ratio). Imagine its schools 
melting away under the gentle breezes and 
genial sunlight of May and June, the boys and 
girls going to an adjoining state where they 
cannot be reached by the school authorities of 
the state of their residence, going to help har- 
vest early crops of spinach, asparagus, and 
berries, and later, to work in sunny fruit and 
vegetable fields and water-soaked cranberry 
bogs. When the sehool house opens its doors 
in September, scarcely a child responds to 
the call of the school-bell. 

From September to November and even De- 
cember they straggle back to school, many of 
them holding out until rounded up by attend- 
ance officers. 

Between those who leave school before the 
spring term closes, those who do not return 
to school until the fall term is far advanced, 
and those who clip the school year by weeks 
and months at both ends, this city school sys- 
tem of 2,000 children is upset and disorganized 
through most of the year. 

Between early leaving and late returning 
the migrant child falls behind, loses interest 
in school, fails of promotion, and becomes more 
and more retarded. The few who attend con- 
tinuously suffer by reason of the general loss 
of spirit and the teacher’s effort to bring the 
migrant child up to grade. Everybody con- 
cerned is in more or less perpetual distress. 
The schools function weakly; the habit of fail- 
ure, ineffectiveness, and intermittence of effort 
becomes fixed. Successive generations of ig- 
norant, inefficient adults with shifting domicile, 
unsettled habits of work and lowered moral 
tone are being bred from material potentially 
capable and strong. 
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Something might be said in behalf of the 
out-door life followed by the migrant worker, 
were it not for the primitive, unsanitary liv- 
ing accommodations afforded by the camps 
where most of the workers live, the moral 
hazards often attendant upon such a life, and 
the long working day generally required. 

Where is this city of 10,000 people with its 
2,000 migrant children? It does not exist liter- 
ally, but its equivalent is found in a section 
of Philadelphia included chiefly in two school 
districts. For many years, this annual migra- 
tion to New Jersey has been going on. The 
Public Education and Child Labor Association, 
311 S. Juniper Street, Philadelphia has made 
repeated studies in the fields of New Jersey 
and checked the findings by visits to the Phila- 
delphia schools. Reports of these studies have 
been printed and distributed. The State School 

and Labor authorities on both sides of the Dela- 
- ware have conferred together. 


The Invisible Line 


The difficulty in this situation can be traced 
to so simple a thing as an invisible line that 
separates New Jersey from Pennsylvania. This 
line is no bar to the transportation of families 
—children and all—and their belongings, from 
either staté to the other. But it stands solidly 
in the way when attendance officers of Penn- 
sylvania would like to bring back from New 
Jersey the children required by law to attend 
school in Pennsylvania. It stands in the way 
when New Jersey attendance officers attempt 
to put those children in school in New Jersey. 
They are non-residents of New Jersey, and the 
Supreme Court of New Jersey has said that 
the school districts cannot be required to fur- 
nish schooling to non-resident children. 

If the federal constitution should be amended 
to give Congress power to pass a federal child 
labor law, this matter of migratory child labor 
between two states could be adjusted by a 
simple gesture in the form of a congressional 
enactment.—Pennsylvania’s Children, July 24, 
1928. 





To a School Teacher 


There’s no such fun in all the wide, wide world 
As being a school teacher. It is true 

That you’ve responsibilities and care 

And work and all that sort of thing, but you 
Could not deny, if you were taken to task, 
That you have all the joy a man could ask. 


When you were but a boy you scorned the day 

When all your schoolhood fun should pass 
away. 

But now that you’re a teacher of the grades 

Your fear of that dark day has quite abated. 

You’re now established where you longed to 


stay 
And your TV eelicity’s perpetuated. 
—Clarence V. Lewis, Hallton School, Hallton. 
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Oil, Oil, Oil 


Om Was VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL—THEN 
MINERAL 


Oil is the word of the hour. And it is 4 
different kind of oil from what was thought of 
many years ago. Animal oils and vegetable 
oils have always been common; but it is only in 
recent years that mineral oils—especially pe. 
troleum and its derivatives—have been familiar 
to the general public. 

The word oil is rather ancient. It comes 
directly from the Middle English “oile,” and is 
traceable back through the Old French “oile” 
and “oille,’—the modern French is “huile,” a 
variation in spelling for the sake of pronuncia- 
tion,—all of which originated in the Latin 
“oleum,” meaning oil. This derivation is rather 
uninteresting until petroleum is discovered in 
the rocks, and thus gets its name. For, ac- 
cording to the etymology in Webster’s New In- 
ternational Dictionary, the word petroleum 
comes from the Latin “petra,” meaning rock, 
and “oleum,” oil. Thus petroleum is “rock 
oil,” oil from the rocks. 

Through a curious association the chief deri- 
vative of petroleum is known in the United 
States as gasoline, or, more colloquially, “gas.” 
The British have kept closer to the source of 
the liquid, for in England our gasoline is ev- 
erywhere called “petrol.” 


THE Story oF “GASOLINE” 


The word gasoline is one of those commer- 
cial names which became popular partly 
through advertising exploitation and partly 
through a spontaneous acceptance by a wide 
public. The story of the word reveals some 
very interesting facts. 

As can be seen, the word is made up 
of three elements: “gas” the first three 
letters; “ol-,” the central part; “ine,” the 
ending. The first part, gas, is familiar as a 
word meaning such seemingly immaterial 
“airy” fluids as coal gas, oxygen, and carbon 
dioxide. The word is curious as one of the few 
coined words in the language which has gain- 
ed the prominence of a familiar common noun. 

The second part, “-ol-,” is a suffix from the 
Latin “oleum,” oil. Thus petrol is, as far as 
word forming goes, the same combination as 
petroleum. 

The “-ine” ending of the word gasoline was 
added because of the association with chemical 
words such as chlorine, quinine, and such. 
The word, as stated before, is commercial in 
origin, like vaseline. It won rapid popular 
approval, but today, in popular parlance, it is 
universally shortened to “gas.” 





Life would be dull if we knew what it was 
all about. 
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and general information which the desires 


the Department 
bring to the attention of school officials, teachers, and others interested inthe public schools of the Commonwealth 





and ideals. 

More? Yes, indeed! To teach is to initi- 
ate, induct, install, and establish youth in 
the ways of life. To teach is to orient youth 
aright, in a complex, constantly changing 
social order, in terms of eternal verities. 





Superintendent’s Message 
To teach is more than to hear pupils recite lessons they have conned; more than 
to awaken interests that last throughout life; more than to arouse dreams, ambitions, 
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Projectionists’ License for 
Portable Projectors 


The following communication to the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction from the Sec- 
retary of Labor and Industry is of interest 
to teacher training institutions, teachers in 
training, and teachers in service: 

My dear Doctor Keith: 

The Department of Labor and Industry 
learns with satisfaction that the State 
Teachers Colleges have organized and are 
conducting courses in projector techniques. 

Since such courses will, in a great meas- 
ure, help to promote the safety practices 
for which this Department is responsible, 
recognition of this instruction will be given 
as follows: 

1. The law requires that the Department of 
Labor and Industry conduct examinations 
for the licensing of motion picture pro- 
jectionists, ; 

.So far as portable motion picture projec- 
tionists’ licenses are concerned, the De- 
partment of Labor and Industry will con- 
duct examinations for such licenses 
through the Visual Education Committees 
at the different State Teachers Colleges. 
.The Department of Labor and Industry 
will make out the questions, and forward 
same to the institutions so that examina- 
tions may be held simultaneously during 
the first week in May. 

.It is understood that this arrangement 
applies only to portable motion picture 
projectors. Licenses to operate profes- 
sional projectors—stationary projectors 
installed in projection room—will be is- 
sued in the usual way by the Department 
of Labor and Industry. 

CHARLES A. WATERS, 
Secretary of Labor and Industry. 





State Council Meeting 


Among the business transacted by the State 
Council of Education at the December meeting 
were the following items of general interest: 
1. Approved the revision of bulletin on regu- 

lations relative to teacher certification. 
See page 3807. 

2. Granted special aid from the State School 
Fund to the following districts to enable 
them to maintain the minimum educa- 
tional standards prescribed in the School 
Code: Jenks Twp., Forest County— 
$5,000; New Philadelphia, Schuylkill 
County—$6,300. 

38. Approved the reports to the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education for the 
year ending June 30, 1928. 

4. Approved the application of the State Nor- 
mal School at California to extend its 
three-year curriculum in the field of the 
junior high school to four years with the 
right to grant the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Education. 
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5. Approved the following sites for consoli- 
dated schools: Hampton, Allegheny 
County; Spring, Berks County. ‘ 

6. Approved the following consolidated 
schools: Cambria County—Mylo, Can. 
bria; Colver, Cambria Twp. 

7. Authorized the continuance of 23 one 
teacher schools for the year 1928-1929, 





Spring Arbor and Bird Days 


Governor John S. Fisher has designated 
April 12 and 26 as the 1929 spring Arbor and 
Bird Days to be observed by the planting of 
trees and shrubbery, the caring for birds, and 
such other exercises as will develop an inter- 
est in the forests and birds of our State. Early 
announcement of the dates is to enable teach- 
ers and school officials to prepare for the 
spring beautification of one-teacher, and 
other school plants. 

The State Superintendent has arranged for 
a supply of evergreens which has been allo 
cated to Superintendents for distribution 
among rural schools. The coming celebration 
is to be especially devoted to improving land- 
scape features of school properties and to de- 
velop a deeper appreciation of the value of 
trees, flowers, birds, and their service to man- 
kind. 





Recent Publications 


The publications listed below recently came 
from press and are ready for distribution. 
Persons desiring copies of the same should 
make application through the local county or 
district superintendent. 

Bulletin No. 27—Classification of Public 
Secondary Schools, 1927-1928. 

Educational Monograph—Vol. I, No. 7—A 
Survey of the Schools of Susquehanna 
Township, Dauphin County 





Vocational Education Financial 
Report 


The following table gives a brief review of 
the availability and use of Vocational Educa- 
tion funds for the year ending June 30, 1928: 
Allotment of Federal money, 1928.......... $496,140.60 
Balance of Federal money in State treasury, 

July 1, 1927 
Total of balance and receipts 
Expenditure of Federal money for reim- 
bursement of expenditures from State 
and local funds 
Unexpended balance of Federal money in 
State treasury, June 30, 1928 
Expenditure from State funds not reimbursed 
from Federal funds 720,005.24 
Expenditure from local funds not reimbursed 
from State or Federal f 868,112.31 
Total expenditure from State and local funds 
not reimbursed 1,588,117.55 


79,476.01 
575,616.61 
505,397.21 

70,219.40 


Total expenditure from Federal, State, an 


d 
local funds $2,093,514.76 
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Advanced Requirements for 
Teacher Preparation 


The State Council of Education at its De- 
cember meeting approved the revision of the 
certificate regulations. The following are the 
affected items: 


1. After September 1, 1931 teachers will be re- 
quired to present three years of approved 
post-high school preparation for teaching 
Art Education, Commercial Education, 
Health Education, and Music. This standard 
will increase until after 1932 when all licen- 
ses for the secondary field will be issued on 
the completion of four years of post-high 
school preparation. In the vocational fields 
approved experience will be accepted in dis- 
charge of part of this requirement. 


2, After September 1, 1931 teachers will be re- 
quired to complete eighteen semester hours 
of approved ‘preparation in each subject 
which the teacher desires to teach in the 
secondary field, which includes the junior 
and senior high school. 


3.Emergency Certificates will be issued only 
for a period of three months and will not 
be extended for the remainder of the school 
term unless the local superintendent can 
justify the issuing of such a certificate on 
the basis that the best educational interests 
of the district will be served by so doing. 


4. After September 1, 1932 all persons desir- 
ing to teach in the Junior High School will 
be issued licenses to teach in this field if 
they have had four years of post-high schogl 
preparation, 


5. The State Council of Education has created 
a new certificate to be known as Princi- 
pal’s Certificate. This certificate will 
not be required but is provided for such 
persons who desire to meet the professional 
requirements prescribed fer this type of 
license. Many school districts desiring to 
raise the standards beyond the minimum 
requirements by the State Council will like- 
ly insist that all new Principals secure such 
certification. This certificate will be issued 
to holders of Permanent College Certificates 
or equivalent certificates who have com- 
pleted subsequent to the issuing of such 
certificates not less than two years success- 
ful teaching, supervisory or administrative 
experience, and in addition twelve semester 
hours in approved courses in the field of 
secondary school organization and adminis- 
tration; or where the Principal’s Certificate 
is desired for the elementary field, the ap- 
proved courses must be in the field of ele- 
mentary organization and administration. 


Provision was also made for the licensing 
of Guidance Counsellors. Applicants for li- 
cense in this field must hold a certificate of 
Standard grade and present evidence of not 
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less than 18 semester hours of approved prep- 
aration in this field. 

This certificate will not be required but its 
possession indicates that the holder has, in the 
judgment of the State Council of Education, 
the minimum preparation which should be re- 
quired for this type of position. Guidance 
Counsellors who now have the above prepara- 
tion will be entitled to this form of certificate. 

The State Council also adopted a regulation 
to the effect that after July 1, 1930 no credit 
will be allowed for teaching experience com- 
pleted at any time in lieu of attendance at 
regularly approved teacher preparation in- 
stitutions except to meet the practice teaching 
requirement. 





Legal Question Box 


THE ScHooL LAW AND DEPARTMENTAL 
INTERPRETATIONS 


W. M. Denison, Deputy Superintendent in charge 
of Legal Relations and Services to School Districts 


The following are a few of the questions 
that frequently come to the Department of 
Public Instruction. Answers to these questions 
will be published in each issue of the Journal 
for the benefit of all interested: 


Question 1. Who may attend the public 
schools of this Commonwealth? 


Every child, being a resident of any school 
district in this Commonwealth between the 
ages of 6 and 21 years, may attend the pub- 
lic schools in his district subject to the pro- 
visions of this act. (Section 1401 of the School 
Code.) 


Question 2. Who must attend the public 
schools of this Commonwealth? 
Every child having a legal residence in this 
Commonwealth between the ages of 8 and 15 
years. (Section 1414 of the School Code.) 


Question 3. Are there any exceptions? 

Yes, attendance at a private school or an 
institution for the education of children in 
which the common English branches are 
taught in the English language, or by receiv- 
ing daily instruction in the English language 
for a period of time equivalent to that re- 
quired by the public schools of the district 
from a properly qualified private tutor if such 
instruction is satisfactory to the proper 
county or district superintendent of schools. 
(Section 1414 of the School Code.) 

Children who are permanently physically or 
mentally incapacitated so as to be unable to 
profit by attending the public schools are ex- 
empt when so adjudged by the proper au- 
thority. (Section 1415 of the School Code.) 
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Question 4. In what district is the residence 
of a child? 

A child shall be considered a resident of 
the school district in which his parents or 
the guardian of his person resides. (Section 
1402 of the School Code.) This provision 
should be liberally interpreted in cases of 
doubt in favor of the child. The Supreme 
Court has stated: 

“The child is the paramount object of our 

common school law. His education and not 

the exact apportionment of its cost among 
the various subdivisions of the Common- 
wealth is its chief concern.” 


Question 5. May a child living with a resi- 
dent of a certain school district who is 
not his parent or guardian, attend the 
schools of that district without payment 
of tuition? 

Yes, provided that if requested by the 

board, the resident with whom the child is 
living filed with the secretary of the board, 
a sworn statement that he is a resident of the 
district, that he is supporting the child gratis, 
that he will assume all personal obligations 
for the child relative to school requirements, 
and that he intends to so keep and support 
the child continuously and not merely through 
the school term. (Section 1402 of the School 
Code.) 
Question 6. May a non-resident child who 
has been placed in the home of a resident of 
any school district by order of the court or 
by arrangements with an association, agency, 
or institution for the care of neglected and 
dependent children, such resident being com- 
pensated for keeping the child, be entitled to 
all free school privileges accorded to resident 
school children of the district, including the 
right to attend public high school? 

Yes, if the course of procedure outlined in 
Section 1402 of the School Code is complied 
with and the board of directors does not de- 
cide that the pupil cannot be accommodated 
in the schools of the district. Under such con- 
ditions, an appeal may be made to the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and his deci- 
sion shall be final. 


Question 7. In the case of a non-resident 
child so placed, who pays the cost of tui- 
tion, textbooks, and school supplies? 

The commonwealth of Pennsylvania reim- 
burses the district when the proper forms have 
been filed with the Department of Public In- 
struction. 





Safety Instruction 
The number of casualties, resulting from 
motor and other vehicular accidents, is still 
so large that intensive safety instruction is 
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a matter of daily practice in the schools of 
the Commonwealth. Much has been done in 
this field; but much remains to be done. Re- 
ports coming to the Department show thai a 
large number of safety patrols has been 
organized within the last few months. Practi- 
cally all large cities, many boroughs, smaller 
towns, and rural sections have established 
safety instruction on a practical basis. Auto- 
mobile clubs, civic organizations, and police 
officers throughout the State are cooperating, 
and much progress is being made. 

Eternal vigilance is absolutely essential to 
self-preservation in these modern days. Daily 
instruction and organized activities are neces- 
sary requisites if safety practices are to be- 
come fixed habits with children and adults. 





Extension Enrolment 


Information compiled by the Teacher Bu- 
reau shows that thirteen Pennsylvania col- 
leges and universities are offering 384 exten- 
sion courses during the first semester of the 
college year 1928-1929. The average enrolment 
in these courses is 28, and the total enrolment 
is 10,630, the large majority of which are 
teachers in service. Four of the thirteen in- 
stitutions reporting have larger enrolments 
than a year ago. 

Following are the institutions with their 
respective enrolments: 

Bucknell University 

Duquesne University 
@Elizabethtown College 

Geneva College 

Lebanon Valley College 

Marywood College 

Muhlenberg College 

Pennsylvania State College 

Rosemont College 

Susquehanna University 

Temple University 

University of Pennsylvania 

University of Pittsburgh 





Sight Conservation 


The beginning of a new year is an appro- 
priate time to initiate desirable practices such 
as improving methods, stressing good habits, 
organizing new activities, etc. In this connec- 
tion, it is well to remember that the eye is a 
vital organ. The percentage of eye defects 
discovered among school children and their 
attending consequences make the care of the 
eyes one of grave importance to teachers and 
parents. Several suggestions to prevent eye- 
strain appeared in the November ScHOO0L 
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JoURNAL, page 181. State Superintendent A. 
T, Allen of North Carolina says the following 
concerning this subject: 

“As I see it, there is no physical defect so 
widespread or that interferes with school 
work to such an extent as defective vision, 
and anything that can be done to correct it 
or modify the difficulties connected with it is 
very much worth while. The State of North 
Carolina is giving considerable attention to 
the correction of defects of vision in school 
children through the work of the Division 
of Medical Inspection of the State Board of 
Health.” 

Walter E. Ranger, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion of Rhode Island, says: ‘Recognition of 
the importance of conservation of sight and 
hearing, and of the desirability of educational 
activity to promote attention to the correction 
of impediments, led Rhode Island in 1911 to 
the enactment of a law requiring an annual 
examination of the sight and hearing of 
public school children, the keeping of records 
of examinations, and notices to parents of de- 
fective sight or hearing as found.” 





Relations of Secondary and 
Higher Education 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STUDY 


Dr. W. S. Learned and Dr. Ben D. Wood, 
representing the Carnegie Foundation for the 
advancement of teaching, presented an illu- 
minating report of the college achievement 
test, conducted last May, to the Pennsylvania 
College Presidents’ Association at its Novem- 
ber meeting in Harrisburg. Part of the report 
was a graphic booklet visualizing the out- 
comes in Social Sciences, Natural Sciences, 
Language, Literature, and Fine Arts, and in 
the Engineering, A. B., and B. S. courses. 
Fifty colleges participated in the test. 

At the recent West Chester Faculty Confer- 
ence, the same data were submitted with a 
report on the progress made in getting Section 
I of the Study under way. The representatives 
of the Carnegie Foundation stated that all 
seventh graders in the Pittsburgh public 
schools, beginning with the opening of the 
1928-1929 school year last September, will be 
followed through the entire six years of their 
secondary school course, in accordance with 
the procedure planned for this section of the 
Study. 

Arrangements have' been made to include a 
number of smaller districts from which re- 
quests have been received. Plans have been 
completed for carrying out Section II of the 
project which is a five-year cumulative study, 
beginning with high school seniors and fol- 
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lowing them through their college course. The 
initial move was made last May. As the Study 
progresses, there is increased interest and 
enthusiasm. One superintendent, in declaring 
this undertaking one of the most thrilling 
adventures in present-day education, said he 
reflected the sentiment of a large group of 
supervisory officers in Pennsylvania. 





Elementary Education Aims 


The Director of Elementary and Kinder- 
garten Education is outlining, for the benefit 
of teachers and school officials in the State. 
definite aims and practices in the elementary 
and kindergarten field. Objectives have been 
organized in terms of the development of 
qualities of ideal American personality as 
these qualities operate in moral and civic 
life. The qualities are divided into the fol- 
lowing two classes: 


I. Characteristics that civilized peoples, in 
general, accept as eminently desirable: The 
individual who possesses these characteristics 
is honest, self-respecting, fair, truthful, cour- 
teous, kindly; is reliable, charitable, thrifty, 
courageous, self-controlled, persistent; gives 
credit where credit is due; has a sense of 
duty; has strong family feelings; has self- 
protecting recreational assets; is a faithful 
worker, whatever his field of work may be. 


II. Characteristics specifically essential to 
the highly effective American citizen: The 
individual who possesses these characteristics 
is conscious of his responsibility as a mem- 
ber of a universal governing class; appreci- 
ates the attainments and possibilities of the 
nation; consistently expresses his convictions 
through the ballot; is a defender of the right; 
considers the greatest good in his political 
judgments; insists that law and order oper- 
ate; seeks a knowledge of current problems 
affecting the nation and the world; actively 
seeks the truth; is forward looking; analyzes 
the needs of the community, state, and nation; 
is capable of successful team work; is in- 
tensely interested in constructive and protec- 
tive health measures; recognizes the dignity 
of labor; protects children in their right to 
physical care and mental development; ap- 
preciates the relationship between self-govern- 
ment and education. 


To accomplish these aims, effective instruc- 
tion is an essential requisite. Good teaching 
is accordingly defined as a common sense 
problem subject to test on a common sense 
basis. Stress has been placed on the need for 
school work that will thoroughly and effec- 
tively meet the standards that society has set 
for itself. 








Elementary and Kindergarten Education 


Reading as a Factor in Moral and Civic Development 


HELEN PURCELL 
Director of Elementary and Kindergarten Education 


EADING as a vice and a virtue— 
Mastery of the mechanics of reading 
is essential to reading at all; reading 

symbols must be recognized and the thought 
of the author interpreted. School life as an 
expression of the qualities of the ideal Ameri- 
can personality implies more than this. Un- 
conditional acceptance of printed material is 
a dangerous shortcoming. Reading as a means 
through which degrading emotions may be 
stimulated is a vicious indulgence. The me- 
chanics of reading should be thoroughly 
taught. Along with this the school should seek 
- to do two things: stimulate an attitude of in- 
quiry toward what is read; set up such in- 
terests, tastes, and emotional responses as will 
make reading a desirable factor in the growth 
of personality. 

Mastery of the mechanics of reading.— 
Judd says that the essential drill in the me- 
chanics of reading should be completed before 
the fourth grade. Most children will do this 
without special difficulty. Where a child fails 
to make normal progress, reasons should be 
sought and common sense measures applied. 
Imperfect vision and hearing frequently are 
corrected through medical attention. The 
child who is mentally immature should be 
kept in the kindergarten or other pre-school 
class until he reaches a mental age that makes 
reasonable progress probable. Where physio- 
logical or mental conditions preclude reason- 
able progress under average school] conditions 
the pupil should be assigned to a special 
class or institutional care provided. 

Not infrequently failure to learn to read 
may be traced to an aversion to effort. This 
may have its origin in constitutional charac- 
teristics, or may be a result of situations that 
have discouraged the child or that have per- 
mitted him to set up unfortunate habits. In 
such a case effort should be stimulated and 
progress insisted upon. Reasons for reading 
backwardness differ greatly, however, and 
each case should be diagnosed and treated on 
an individual basis. 


It should be remembered, too, that weak- 
nesses in reading in any grade do not spring 
suddenly into being; that they are the accumu- 
lations of day by day weaknesses in the past. 
Undoubtedly a large source for reading back- 
wardness has its origin in the failure of the 
teacher to set up and carry out standards of 
attainment. Essentials to be taught should be 
foreseen for each week at the least. Mastery 
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of these essentials should be constantly tested 
and individual difficulties overcome. 


Importance of an attitude of inquiry to. 
ward what is read.—Truth and untruth; mo- 
rality and immorality; backgrounds for sin- 
cere civic convictions; law breaking in sheep's 
clothing; appeals to high ideals; misleading 
propaganda; the worthwhile and -the worth- 
less alike find their way into print. Teaching 
the pupil the mechanics of reading, therefore, 
is not enough. Along with this, he should be 
taught to demand proof; to analyze motives; 
to seek reasons for differences; to detect the 
unworthy. A second grade read two ver- 
sions of the story of the Little Red Hen. Why 
these stories might not agree was discussed. 
In this same class, the number of pupils pres- 
ent each day was written upon the black- 
board by one of the pupils, and later read 
by the class. Not infrequently the number 
written was found to be incorrect. When this 
had occurred several times, “finding if what 
is written is true’ became an everyday part 
of the exercise. An eighth grade read a 
magazine article on crime in the United 
States. This article ascribed our so-called 
crime wave to the immigrant, to our negro 
population, and to the influence of the wor!d 
war. The class demanded proof with respect 
to the assertions made. An examination of the 
facts showed that our present crime situation 
cannot be explained on a basis of the three 
points stressed. As a result of this study and 
other similar studies this class incorporated 
“I want proof” into a list of slogans that 
they were organizing. 

Desirable tastes, interests, and emotional 
responses.—The man whose favorite author is 
Shakespeare or Emerson is not likely to enjoy 
inferior literature. The individual who is in- 
terested in reading about civic happenings, 
as they affect the community, the nation, and 
the world, possesses an asset favorable to 
good citizenship. So, too, the individual whose 
emotions are attached to ethically stimulating 
principles will not seek the morally nauseating 
novel. It follows that the reading of the pupil 
should be a consistent exemplification of fine 
literary tastes, desirable interests, and health- 
ful emotional backgrounds; that the material 
available, the direction given to thought, and 
the emotions aroused should stimulate such 
tastes, interests, and feelings as shall make 
reading a continuous factor in moral and 
civic development. 
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PROBLEMS TO THINK ABOUT 


Have the backward children in your classes 
been examined by a physician? Have they 
been given careful mental tests? What do you 
think of the lot of the mentally inferior child 
who is scolded and punished because he fails 
to do the work planned for mentally normal 
children? Who is likely to be most at fault if, 
under average conditions, the physically and 
mentally normal child does not make satisfac- 
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tory progress in reading? 


Attendance Honor Roll 


Teachers .in the following counties and dis- 
tricts made it possible for their superinten- 
dents to forward all their October attendance 
reports to the Department of Public Instruc- 


tion on time. 





COUNTIES 
Adams Forest Pike 
Berks Jefferson Potter 
Blair Lackawanna Schuylkill 
Bradford Lancaster Sullivan 
Butler Lawrence Susquehanna 
Cameron Lebanon Tioga 
Carbon Lehigh Union 
Clarion Lycoming Warren 
Clinton McKean Washington 
Columbia Mifflin Wayne 
Crawford Northumberland Wyoming 
Elk Perry York 

DISTRICTS 
Abington German New Kensington 
Aliquippa Greensburg Newport 
Allentown Greenville Norristown 
Altoona Hanover Northampton 
Arnold Harrisburg Oil City 
Ashland Haverford Old Forge 
Ashley _Hazle Olyphant 
Bangor Hazleton Palmerton 
Beaver Falls Hollidaysburg Phoenixville 
Bellevue Homestead Pittston 
Bethlehem Huntingdon Plymouth 
Blakely Indiana Pottstown 
Bloomsburg Jeannette Punxsutawney 
Braddock Jersey Shore Radnor 
Bradford Johnsonburg Rankin 
Bristol Juniata Reading 
Canonsburg Kane Redstone 
Carbcndale Kingston Ridgway 
Carlisle Kittanning Rochester 
Carnegie Lansford Sayre 
Cecil Latrobe Scottdale 
Chambersburg Lebanon Scranton 
Charleroi Lehighton Shamokin 
Cheltenham Lock Haven Sharon 
Chester Logan Steelton 
Clairton Lower Merion Sunbury 
Clearfield Mahanoy City Tamaqua 
Coal Mahanoy Twp. Tarentum 
Coatesville Marcus Hook Taylor 
Columbia McKeesport Titusville 
Connellsville McKees_ Rocks Tyrone 
orry Meadville Uniontown 
Dormont Middletown Upper Darby 
DuBois Midland Vandergrift 
Dunbar Milton Warren 
Dunmore Minersville Washington 
Duquesne Monessen Waynesboro 
Easton Monongahela West Chester 
East Conemaugh Mount Carmel West Mahanoy 
Ellwood City Mt. Pleasant Boro West Pittston 
Farrell Mt. Pleasant Twp. Whitehall 
Fell Twp. Muhlenberg Wilkes-Barre 
Ford City Munhall : Williamsport 
Forest City New Brighton Windber 
Franklin New Castle York 
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In each of the following counties only one 
teacher’s October attendance report failed to 
reach the Department of Public Instruction 
on time: 


Fulton 
Greene 


Chester Venango 


Franklin 





The Damrosch Radio Concerts 


Schools that have failed to take advantage 
of the Damrosch Educational Concerts have 
missed a great opportunity to develop an ap- 
preciation of the world’s most beautiful music. 

The concerts are educational in the highest 
sense. Through them, school children are 
made acquainted with the instruments that 
comprise an orchestra; the tones and range 
of the different instruments; the relationship 
that the instruments bear one to another, and 
the part the musical family, as Mr. Damrosch 
terms his orchestra, plays in interpreting the 
message of music. 

The value of these weekly concerts, from an 
educational viewpoint, can be the better real- 
ized when it is understood that the project is 
conducted by a masterful musician. Mr. Dam- 
rosch gets down to the level of the children. 
He speaks in such a unique and intimate way 
that the children immediately feel very close 
to him. In his explanatory talks, musical terms 
are stripped of their difficulty, and made so 
meaningful and interesting that children are 
able to appreciate the composer’s message. 

The following is a schedule of the remain- 
ing concerts: 

Grades 3 and 4 at 11:00 A. M. 

Grades 7, 8, and 9 at 11:30 A. M. 
January 4, 1929 March 15, 1929 
January 18, 1929 April 5, 1929 
February 1, 1929 April 19, 1929 


February 15, 1929 May 3, 1929 
March 1, 1929 


Grades 5 and 6 at 11:00 A. M. 
Grades 10 and above at 11:30 A. M. 


January 11, 1929 March 22, 1929 
January 25, 1929 April 12, 1929 
February 8, 1929 April 26, 1929 
February 22, 1929 May 10, 1929 

March 8, 1929 


The Blackboard as a Visual Aid 


I. The blackboard is one of the most valu- 
able of all visual aids. Among the many useful 
purposes it serves in instruction are the fol- 
lowing: for diagrams, sketches, drawings, 
decorative work; for outlines, summaries, and 
directions; as a substitute for the bulletin 
board; for group or class work; as a screen 
for still projection—map outlines, picture and 
symbol, fade-outs; for visualizing work in 
practically all subjects. 

II. The following are important factors in 
the effective use of the blackboard as an in- 
structional instrument: 
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A. Quality and Color.—Should be natural, 
dark colored slate, free from defects and with 
a surface that takes crayon well; it should 
be securely mounted and supplied with a sani- 
tary chalk rail. The portable, and the com- 
position such as—outlined maps, music staff, 
cross section or graph—serve special purposes. 

B. Dimensions and Location.—Should be 
42 inches wide, and placed in all available 
wall space of the classroom except on the 
window side. At the front of classroom, the 
bottom line of the blackboard should be 36 
inches above the floor; at the side and rear, 
26 inches above the floor for grades one to 
six, and 30 inches above the floor for grades 
seven to twelve. 

C. Care.—Keep boards clean and in good 
condition. At the end of each day, rub boards 
down with soft, dry cloth and remove all dust 
’ from crayon trays. Clean erasers daily. Each 
week-end, a blackboard kit should be used to 
remove all loose dust and surface grime. 
Whenever necessary, recondition surface. 


D. Crayon.—For regular work, dustless; 
for special purposes, colored. 


E. Relationship to Bulletin Board.—Since 
blackboard and bulletin board are correlated, 
a strip of cork or similar material, about 12 
inches in width, should be placed above the 
blackboard for attaching displays. 

F. Underlying Principles: 

1. All blackboard work should be: 

a. Related to information or instruction. 

b. Definite, accurate, purposeful, and 
positive. 

c. Clearly visible to students. 

d. An expression of teacher’s and pupil’s 
best; it is important that rapid sketch 
work should be accurate. Correct 
mental image is the chief aim. 

2. Time can be saved and distractions avoid- 
ed by placing material, to be used by 
class, on the board in advance. During 
the development of an idea, illustration, 
accentuation, or emphasis, should be 
used at the very moment it will clarify 
or clinch the mental picture. 

38. Minor Techniques: 

a. Regulate lighting so as to avoid glare. 

b. The teacher should stand to one side 
rather than in front of the work. 

c. Write and draw legibly. 

d. Use eraser or cloth rather than fingers, 
in correcting errors. 

e. Keep boards free from cluttering or 
miscellaneous collections. 





Most men when they think they are think- 
ing are merely rearranging their prejudices.— 
Knute Rockne. 
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Enrolments in Pennsylvania 
State Normal Schools and 
State Teachers Colleges 
1928 


The following table summarizes the nun. 
ber of full-time teacher training students in 
regular curriculums in attendance in the 
state normal schools and state teachers col. 
leges in Pennsylvania. In order to show con- 
parative growth, similar figures in the Teacher 
Bureau for the two years immediately preced- 
ing have been indicated. 


SUMMARY _OF ENROLMENTS 


Enrolments 
as of October 15 
1927 1928 


8794 9879 


696 682 
540 878 
123 127 
182 289 
808 769 
553 593 
1305 1379 
449 578 
410 442 
793 815 
492 570 
578 654 
672 783 
1193 1328 








Institution 








Bloomsburg 
California 


East Stroudsburg.... 
Edinboro 

Indiana .. 

Kutztown 

Lock Haven 
Mansfield 
Millersville - 
Shippensburg 
Slippery Rock 

West Chester 








The figures show that approximately ten 
thousand students are now registered in 
State owned teacher training institutions, in 
preparation for admission into public school 
teaching service. 

A marked increase in enrolment in 1928 is 
observed. This is due in large part, it is be- 
lieved, to the extended facilities provided 
through the reorganization of the normal 
schools into teachers colleges. In 1926, ap- 
proximately twelve per cent of the students 
were in four year curriculums; in 1927, six- 
teen per cent; while in 1928, this rose to 
thirty-seven per cent, or more than one-third 
of the student body. 

While increases in enrolments in the sev- 
eral institutions are in general indicated, 
perhaps the most significant advance does not 
appear on the face of the figures. The facts 
are that in each succeeding year, a_ better 
prepared type of student has been entered. 
This is due not only to the general increase in 
admission requirements, but to an attempt on 
the part of a number of institutions to in- 
troduce for the first time a selective feature. 

Included in the total of 9,879, are 2,049 
registered in the junior high school curricu- 


(Turn to page 327) 
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in th Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We 
e include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what 
ers col. books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books 
Ww com- which they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless signed, do not 
purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to 
Teacher determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


preced- 

EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS. By THE CHILD-CENTERED ScHOOL. By Harold 
David Snedden, Professor of Education, Rugg and Anne Shumaker. 359 pages. 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University. Illustrated. World Book Company, Yonk- 
The Macmillan Company, New York City. ers-on-Hudson, New York. $2.40. 

636 pp. $3.50. In its discussion of the work of the child- 
centered schools this book brings out the 

This book has three commendable charac- philosophic and psychological bases of the new 

teristics. First, its typography and mechani- education. There is illuminating comparison 
cal make-up give it an inviting and attractive between the older principles that for the most 
appearance. Second, its organization of ma- part dominate the school and the new. The 
terial makes it usable and readable for stu- courses of the new schools are subjected to a 
dents who are beginning the study of the critical, yet fair-minded, analysis which 
subject. Third, the author makes a very good shows an intimate knowledge of the subjects 
case for his belief that “the social sciences under discussicn. The treatment of the place 
must increasingly be drawn upon to give of the creative arts in the educational pro- 
young teachers their necessary backgrounds gram is a unique feature of the book. 

for interpreting the purposes of education and 


to give experienced educators their foundations yygyar, INSTRUCTION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
for the improvement of educational aims, pro- By Anna Verona Dobbs. 481 pages. Illus- 
cesses, and means.” It is the author’s intention trated. Ginn and Company, Boston ” Mass. 
that the various chapters of the book be used wns © : iin. Sale : d t cma 
“to enrich and multiply appreciations of the . *@%t Une gives the background of visua 
social world,” making extensive use of the instruction in modern educational procedure. 
appreciative type of instruction, with much Part Two is concerned with methods of teach- 
emphasis upon “social philosophizing” and in- mg and emphasizes practical ways of using 
dividual assignments. The book is rich in il- Visual materials. Part Three discusses the 
lustrations and thought-provoking questions. — =. ee ee _—_— 

It is not a text in sociology with educational es . Appene 
Rei ees aaa where to get the various types of visual mate- 
applications; it is rather an organization of ial ry dix B off ti t 
material which will help young people pre- ee ee eee ee 
paring for teaching to understand and appre eS a ee oS a 
: b z A -, certain subjects. is book will guide the 
rovided ciate the social forces and relations which teacher so that she may use visual materials 


normal j “fect educational offerings and procedures. of all sorts with proper economy and with the 
26, ap- best possible results. 

tudents @ PropsLEMS IN AMERICAN LIFE. By Joseph Irvin 

27, six- Arnold. 617 pages. Illustrated. Row, Pe- THE Macic REALM OF THE Arts. By Henry 


rose to terson and Company, Evanston, Illinois. Turner Bailey. 56 pages. The Davis Press, 
e-third : Worcester, Mass. $1.50. 
The author of this book believes that the “What Shall We Do with Our Leisure,” is 


problems of American life cannot be under- po important social bl : : F 
in : . ; problem with which this 
_ aa stood unless we take into consideration the hook deals. Dr. Bailey thinks that the answer 
1cated, @ fundamental factors involved in all social phe- 9 this question is in the hands of teachers 
ces not Mf nomena, and that the best approach to our and he has written this book to help them. 
e facts @ economic, social, and political problems is oe draws the picture of a city entered by 
better through the individual. Hence he devotes Part twelve gates: Biography Philosophy, Belles 
° ° ee , ’ 
ntered. I to Elements, including the Individual, Group Lettres, Fiction, Religion, Nature Study, 
ease in fg Life, Geographic Environment, and Social Music, Poetry, Drama, Architecture, Sculp- 
mpt on Heritage. Part II discusses Problems of Eco: tyre, and Painting. The man who enters “The 
to ine jy ‘omic Organization; Part III, Problems of So- Magic Realm” through one of these gates is a 
3 tial Organization; Part IV, Problems of Po-  hetter citizen and worker. 
eature. @ litical Organization; and Part V, Selected 
» 2,049 BM Problems such as White Immigration, the THe Srupy or Poetry. A Literary Supple- 
urricu- # Race Problem, Crime, Poverty, and Public ment. By A. R. Entwistle. 288 pages. 
Health. Thomas Nelson and Sons, New York City. 
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This book is to help those classes in English 
Literature which do not have a good class 
library. It contains illustrative passages 
which consist of complete poems or of’ extracts 
sufficiently long to enable the student to ar- 
rive at just estimates. Besides outlining and 
illustrating the development and progress of 
poetry, the book takes up early drama in 
England and the Elizabethan Theatre. 





Books Received 
The Abingdon Press, Chicago, IIl.: 
THE DREAM HILLS oF Happy CouNtTRY. By 
Ethel and Frank Owen. $1.50. 
Basy Hippo’s JUNGLE JOURNEY. By Frances 
Joyce Farnsworth. $1. 
The Century Company, 353 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City: 
PLAYING THE GAME. Stories of Sports and 
Sportsmanship. Edited by Sarah Mc- 
eT Mullen and Muriel Simpson Lanz. 


Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 

A WEEK WITH Anpy. By J. Asbury Pitman 
and Blanche J. Dearborn. 80c. 

La PoupRE AUX YEUX. Par Labiche et Mar- 
tin and La CIGALE CHEZ LES FouRMIS. 
Par Legouve et Labiche. 72c. 

Mosy-Dick. By Herman Melville. 96c. 

Work TuHaT Is Puay. The Pupil’s Work- 
book in Reading. By Lura M. Eyestone 
and Clare W. Roberts. 56c. 

WorKBOOK For GRADE VI. To Accompany 
the Buckingham-Osburn Searchlight 
Arithmetics. Book III, Part II. By B. R. 
Buckingham and W. J. Osburn. 


Globe Book Company, 175 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City: 
CORRECTIVE EXERCISES IN ENGLISH. By K. 
M. Monro and S. A. Taintor. 75c. 


Gregg Publishing Company, 20 W. 47th St., 

New York City: 

FUNDAMENTALS OF BUSINESS. 
Birch. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF BUSINESS PRACTICE. By 
C. E. Birch. : 

RATIONAL OBJECTIVE TESTS IN BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING. Series A, Tests Al 
to A10, inclusive and Teacher’s Manual 
and Keys. Prepared and published by 
The Gregg Publishing Company. 


Harper and Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York City: 
THE PLAYBOOK OF KING ARTHUR. By Susan 
Meriwether. $2. 


D. C. Heath and Company, 285 Columbus Ave- 
nue, Boston, Mass.: 
TIMON OF ATHENS. By William Shakespeare. 
Edited by Ernest Hunter Wright. 
THE COMEDY OF Errors. By William Shakes- 
peare. Edited by Thomas Whitfield 
Baldwin. 


By C. E. 
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ALTERNATE SPANISH REVIEW GRAMMAR. By 
Arthur Romeyn Seymour and David 
Hobart Carnahan. 

SPANISH GRAMMAR For COLLEGES. By E. C. 
Hills and J. D. M. Ford. 


Henry Holt and Company, 19 W. 44th St. 
New York City: 
HANDY Book OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By 
Ruth M. Whitfield. 
COMMERCIAL LAW By CasEs. By Harold E. 
Cowan, Margaret F. Shea, and George 
A. Morin. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, Washington Square, 

Philadelphia, Pa.: 

GEOGRAPHY, Physical—Economic—Region- 
al. By James F. Chamberlain. 

TAKING THE DOCTOR’S PULSE. By J. F. Mon- 
tague, M.D. $1. 

PROBLEMS IN GEOGRAPHY. By James F. 
Chamberlain. 


Little, Brown and Company, Boston, Mass.: 


ADVENTURES IN HEALTH. By Nathalie Forbes 
Moulton. 70c. 


Longmans, Green and Company, 55 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City: 
SAFETY First Stories. By George I. Brink- 
erhoff and Celena Rowe. 88c. 


The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 
City: 

MopERN LIFE ARITHMETIC. Books One, Two, 
and Three. By John Guy Fowlkes and 
Thomas Theodore Goff. 

ADDITIONAL POEMS TO THE GOLDEN TREAS- 
uRY. By Palgrave. 48c. 

ALGEBRA WorkK-Book. By John Guy Fowlkes, 
Howard Baker Kingsbury, Raymond 
Randell Wallace, and Thomas Theodore 
Goff. 


Thomas Nelson and Sons, 381-385 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City: 


REPRESENTATIVE SHORT-STORIES. Edited by 
Amanda M. Ellis. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE TATLER. Edited by 
Walter Graham. 

PATTERN Poetry. Parts 1, 1A, and 2. Ar- 
ranged by Richard Wilson. 

TANGLETREES. By Lillie Le Pla. $1. 

PAMELA’S TEDDY Bears. By Mrs. H. C. Cra- 
dock. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y.: 


NuTs AND Citrus Fruits. By Francis C. 
Owen. 72c. ' 


Oxford University Press, American Branch, 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York City: 
CINDERELLA’S GARDEN. By W. MacNeile Dix- 
on. $2. 
Row, Peterson and Co., New York City: 


IN FIELD AND Forest. By Fannie Wyche 
Dunn and Eleanor Troxell. 
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harles Seribner’s Sons, Fifth Avenue and 
48th St., New York City: 

READINGS FOR THE FIFTH YEAR. First Half 
and Second Half, and READINGS FOR THE 
SrxtH YEAR. First Half and Second 
Half. By William E. Grady and Paul 
Klapper. 

ENGLISH EXERCISES. By Thomas R. Cook. 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New 
INSTRUCTIONAL TESTS IN ARITHMETIC. Fifth 
Grade, Sixth Grade, Seventh Grade, 
Eighth Grade, and Teacher’s Manual. 
By Raleigh Schorling, John R. Clark, 
and Mary A. Potter. 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


No. 9, MEDICINE; No. 9A, CHIROPODY; No. 10, 
ENTISTRY; No. 11, PHARMACY; No. 12, VET- 
FRINARY MEDICINE AND SURGERY; No. 13, 
Nursinc; No. 14, CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNT- 
ancy; No. 27, Law; No. 35, ARCHITECTURE; 
No. 36, ENGINEERING AND LAND SURVEYING. 


A SELECTED LIsT OF BOOKS FOR PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS, PARENTS’ QUESTIONS, 25c, and 
CHILD Stupy DIscUSSION REcoRDS, 75c. 
Child Study Association of America, 54 
West 74th Street, New York City. — 


THE Foop VALUE OF THE BANANA. Research 
Department, United Fruit Company, 1 
Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Map, GLOBE, AND CHART PUBLICATIONS—Com- 
plete file of new descriptive booklets to 
those who want them. Write to A. J. 
Nystrom & Company, 3333 Elston Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Il. 2 


TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DI- 
RECTOR OF EpUCATION for the Calendar 
Year 1927. Government of the Philippine 
Islands, Department of Public Instruction, 
Bureau of Education, Manila, P. I 


A SURVEY OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF SHELBY- 
VILLE, KENTUCKY. Bulletin of the Bureau 
of School Service, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Ky. 


RurAL ADOLESCENT GIRLS’ SERIES. Series 11, 
No. 1, Nov., 1928, Southern Woman’s Edu- 
cational Alliance, 401-2 Grace-American 
Bldg., Richmond, Va. 


Schoo. LipraRy HANDBOOK, No. 2. $1.65. 
American Library : Association, Chicago, 


A ManuaL oF FamiIty SEWING MACHINES. 
Specially prepared for students in schools 
and colleges. Singer Sewing Machine Co., 
Inc., Singer Bldg., New York City. 
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DEVELOPING RHYTHMIC RECOGNITION IN THE 
Cup. Ludwig & Ludwig, 1611-27 North 
Lincoln Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

The following pamphlets may be secured 
from the United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C.: Prices, Wholesale 
and Retail, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics; MAJoR TRENDS OF 
EDUCATION IN OTHER COUNTRIES. By James 
F. Abel. Bulletin No. 18, Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Education. 





Rules of Ashley School District 
Relative to Salary of 
Teachers 


1. Teachers, janitors, and other employees 
shall be allowed four days absence with full 
pay because of death in the immediate family. 
Immediate family shal! include father, mother, 
brother, sister, husband, wife, son, daughter. 
2. In case of death of a near relative residing 
in the same household, the same absence shall 
be allowed as in case of immediate family. 
Near relative shall include first cousin, aunt, 
uncle, grandfather, grandmother, father-in- 
law, mother-in-law, brother-in-law, sister-in- 
law. 

3. In case of death of a near relative not 
residing in the same household, teachers shall 
be allowed one day’s absence with full pay. 





THE PARENT-TEACHERS ASSOCIATION of Han- 
over held its annual meeting December 12, 
1928. This association has an enrolment of 
812 parents—one out of every fourteen resi- 
dents in the borough. As the ratio for the 
State of Pennsylvania is one person out of 
every 188, Hanover’s rating is high. The as- 
sociation has provided numerous pictures, 
furniture for two rest rooms, and three pianos 
for the schools during the year. 


ARCHITECT’S AND ENGINEER’S PLANS for Lang- 
don Field, new athletic center for Juniata Col- 
lege, have been approved and construction 
will begin early next spring. The field is to 
be located in a new campus development and 
it will accommodate all of the outdoor sports. 
It is the gift of the Langdon Family of Hunt- 
ingdon and will be a memorial to the late 
John Langdon who died since he made the 
initial gift of $10,000 last June. 


THE WEstT SuNBURY-CLAY TOWNSHIP Joint 
School Board has purchased a home for their 
supervising principal, W. H. Neely of West 
Sunbury. This with the electrification of the 
Vocational School building and the installation 
of new single seats in the ninth grade school 
of Clay Township shows the progressiveness 
of the group. 
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Thrift in Education 
(From page 272) 


one of the requisites of every good Citizen of 
the community. Again, we can see thrift woven 
in with the worthy use of leiswre because we 
frequently refer to leisure as the margin be- 
tween success and failure. As the pupil learns 
the worthy use of leisure, he is learning a phase 
of thrift, by another name. Thrift exerts a 
aecided influence on ethical character. Andrew 
W. Mellon says in this connection, “The wise 
individual is he who so regulates his income 
and outgo that ‘emergencies’ may be provided 
for automatically. He knows the meaning of 
‘peace of mind’ because he has money laid by. 
His chin is up, his step is brisk, he is master 
—not the slave of circumstances.” Thrift, then, 
is a continuous thread which is woven through- 
out practically the entire program of educa- 
tion. As popular education withstands closer 
and closer inspection, this thread becomes 
more and more apparent, and its development 
more and more in demand. 





Technique 

(From page 274) 
would give the safest tests, it is not very 
wrong to conclude that tests are not what 
they seem. To make an experiment the basis 
for test technique would require the employ- 
ing of the equivalent groups method. Group 
I would be given classroom tests only; Group 
II would be given classroom tests and all 
other kinds of tests. The D, in this case, would 
be the superiority of one group over the other. 

A very necessary feature in such a per- 
formance is that the groups be really equiva- 
lent and that, when the division of the indi- 
viduals of the group is made and their place- 
ment is found as belonging to Group I or 
Group II, the placement is such that the 
pupils in neither group develop a variable. 
Though the groups have like Means, the plac- 
ing may still be such as to shift the production 
of the individuals of a pair. A pupil leading 
extremely cannot be paired, and no pairing is 
successful unless each individual is closely 
studied. 

Such technique, rationally determined, 
should give us an inimitable procedure. The 
best way of approach should be easy. The 
groups are equivalent. Group I has classroom 
tests only. Group II is given the benefit of 
classroom tests as well as the benefit of intelli- 
gence tests, diagnostic tests, standardized tests, 
and educational tests. If the giving of all these 
tests is of real value, Group II will benefit 
and be the more responsive because of an im- 
proved approach. 
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I have never been able to believe that there 
are any standardized tests; if shown that 
there are such tests, I would not be able to 
say how long they could be regarded as stand. 
ardized tests; I have never found the value 
of completion tests—I do not know what they 
measure. 

But, let us throw in our tests—the one-test 
type will do, let us apply the experimental 
factors—EF1 and EF2. Apply these factors 
to each group and determine the SD, the D, 
the SDD, and the EC,—concluding with the 
ECMED and we will know more about the 
value of testing than we now do. 





Pennsylvania’s Wild Life 


Conservation Program 
(From page 275) 

with the success of Pennsylvania’s game con- 
servation program. The bounty system has 
not been without its defects, however, and the 
deplorable slaughter of innocent hawks and 
owls, and the payment of bounty on chicken 
heads, and so forth, submitted as hawks and 
owls, is an ugly blot on our record. No lover 
of wild life can recall with pleasure that at 
one time in Pennsylvania, due to the rankest 
sort of ignorance, bounty was paid on the 
heads of our valuable nighthawks, simply be. 
cause the bird’s name was misunderstood, 
and because those who were interested in get- 
ting money for themselves in an easy way 
were unscrupulous. 

We realize today that comparatively few 
hawks and owls are really destructive. The 
conscientious naturalist knows that there is a 
place in the scheme of nature for all preda- 
tory creatures, even for the most savage 
forms, such as the wild cat. Civilization al- 
ways demands the. absolute control or exter- 
mination of any animal which directly 
threatens human life; therefore the gray 
wolf and cougar of Pennsylvania long agé 
had to retreat before civilization. Today we 
do not seek to exterminate any form of wild 
life. In spite of the fact that since 1915 
bounty has been paid on our largest carnivor- 
ous animal, the wild cat or bay lynx, this 
creature still occurs in considerable numbers. 
One might almost infer, from an examination 
of our records, that a bounty system such as 
is now in force, actually benefits the animals 
themselves in some way, since wild cats, foxes 
and weasels continue to exist here in spite of 
the fact that thousands of them are killed 
every year. (To be continued) 





There is no need for intellectuals to be 
steeped in pessimism. Every problem has its 
solution, just as every door has its key.—Rew. 
J. J. Whitehouse. 
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LeRoy A. KING, professor of educational ad- 
ministration, University of Pennsylvania, has 
been appointed as a member of the State Coun- 
cil of Education by Governor John S. Fisher, 
Dr. King succeeds Francis R. Cope, Jr., 
Dimock. 


FRANK KRAMER, professor of education, 
Gettysburg College, was elected secretary- 
treasurer of the Professional Inter-Fraternity 
Conference at the annual meeting of the con- 
ference in New York City immediately follow- 
ing Thanksgiving Day. 


Cc. A. BUCKNER of the University of Pitts- 
burgh spent the week of December 17-21 lec- 
turing before the junior high school teachers 
of Los Angeles, California. In addition to his 
work with the teachers of Los Angeles, he 
visited high schools on the coast and in Den- 
ver and Omaha. 


ANNA M. JOHNSTON, a teacher in the Mun- 
hall Schools, wrote the best lesson in the 
National Safety Campaign for the year 1927- 
28. : 


G. C. L. RImeMER was inducted into the 
office of principal at the Clarion State Teach- 
ers College on Saturday, November 17. A very 
interesting program had been prepared for 
the occasion, and many friends, graduates, 
and students of the school assembled in the 
chapel to witness the ceremony which was 
presided over by John Ballentine, a teacher 
and lifelong friend of Dr. Riemer. After the 
exercises the school served a luncheon to the 
guests in the dining hall. 


Grorce D. Ross, principal of Altoona High 
School, was honored by the high school faculty 
and the Altoona School Board at a tea to 
celebrate his thirty-fifth anniversary as prin- 
cipal of Altoona High School. November 9. 
Doctor Robb was presented with $50 in gold 
as an expression of gratitude for his years 
of service and cooperation with the faculty. 


NoRMAN SCHLICHTER, poet-lecturer, has 
been asked by the Pennsylvania Chautauqua 
Association to direct a series of educational 
lectures for the association at Mt. Gretna 
during the coming summer. 


M. ELIzABETH YorTy, a retired Lebanon 
public school teacher, according to the terms 
of her will, left $8,500 to charities. A memo- 
nal scholarship in honor of Miss Yorty’s de- 
ceased parents is to be established at Gettys- 
burg College. 
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R. N. Taytor, former supervising principal 
of the Hellertown Public Schools, has been 
promoted to the position of assistant county 
superintendent of Northampton public schools. 
M. E. Illick succeeds Mr. Taylor as supervis- 
ing principal. 


Ray Martrocks has been elected secretarv 
of the Ellwood City School District to succeed 
G. B. Hanchen who has served for the past 
seven years. Mr. Mattocks will give all his 
time to this work and will act as business 
manager for the school district. 


RAYMOND M. SAUDER, vice-principal of the 
McVeytown-Oliver High School the past two 
years, has been advanced to the principalship. 
Mr. Sauder is a graduate of the Millersville 
State Teachers College and received the degree 
of A.B. in education at Elizabethtown College. 

«€ 


HELENA McCray will address the Jersey 
Shore Teachers Association on the subject of 
health at its mid-year meeting January 15. 


MARGUERITE BORDER, a graduate of Beckley 
College in the class of 1928, is teaching in 
Drake College, Elizabeth, N. J. Miss Border 
is teaching shorthand and has charge of the 
resident registration in this institution. 


Paut H. Boyts is the new head of the 
geography department of the Coatesville pub- 
lic schools. Mr. Boyts is a native of Somerset 
and a graduate of the University of Michigan. 


BELA B. SMITH, superintendent of Connells- 
ville Schools, has been elected a member of 
the Committee on Legislation of the P. S. E. 
A. to succeed H. D. Freeland of Waynesburg 
who resigned to enter business. 


PRESIDENT M. G. BRUMBAUGH and J. J. Oller, 
president of the board of trustees, have made 
possible the erection of a president’s home at 
Juniata College. President Brumbaugh has 
given a gift of $25,000 and Mr. Oller a gift of 
$10,000 to make this possible. 

After a visit and investigation by Henry 
Klonower, director of the Teacher Certification 
Bureau, and M. Claude Rosenberry, director 
of music, Department of Public Instruction, 
Juniata college has been given recognition for 
the preparation of teachers of public school 
music. 


BarTON S. WEILER, JR., instructor of history 
of the Waynesboro High School. is organizing 
a large party of teachers and friends who will 
tour England. Holland, Germany, Switzerland, 
France, and Italy next summer from June 14 
to August 6. 
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THE CITy OF ALTOONA more than doubled 
its area by annexations as a result of a 
favorable vote on six projects by both city 
and adjoining districts November 6. The 
school district will take over fourteen school 
buildings. Four of these include the entire 
school district of the borough of Juniata with 
high school. The other ten are grade build- 
ings of Logan Township. One hundred twenty 
teachers are involved in the change. 


THE CITIZENS OF ALTOONA voted favorably 
on a bond issue of $250,000 for a public 
library building under the direction of the 
school district. 


LOWER ALSACE TOWNSHIP, Berks County, 
passed a $61,000 school loan by a margin of 
two hundred seven votes. The issue was re- 
ported defeated by a margin of seventy-seven 
votes, but a recount gave it a majority ot 
two hundred seven. The error was made in 
a short-cut method used to hasten the count. 


PROFESSIONAL READING is motivated among 
the teachers of the Palmerton schools by 
means of a special committee. This committee, 
one part of which specializes in the high 
school field and the other in grade materials, 
prepares reviews of books to be sent to all 
teachers and calls attention to articles in 
periodicals that may be of special interest to 
particular groups. J. N. Roeder is superin- 
tendent of Palmerton schools. 


THE ELEMENTARY TEACHERS of Erie are or- 
ganized in-ten groups for professional pur- 
poses. These groups hold four meetings each 
year during school time, for which programs 
are prepared by committees. The teachers be- 
come acquainted, study problems along the 
line of their work, and receive inspiration at 
these meetings. 


THE OCTOBER ISSUE of the Teachers College 
Herald, State Teachers College, Shippensburg, 
was a library number. This number contained 
a list of. books intended to guide the teacher 
in stimulating pride in the habit of reading 
and in developing a surer taste for the best 
in children’s literature. The list was compiled 
by Clara W. Bragg, librarian at the Teachers 
College. 


PROMOTION AND GRADUATION exercises for 
the first semester will be held in Harrisburg 
high schools on the following dates: Camp 
Curtain Junior High School, January 29; 
Edison Junior High School, January 29; Wil- 
liam Penn Senior High School, January 28; 
and on Harris Senior High School, Janu- 
ary 31. 


THE WEEK OF May 6 has been designated 
as Open School Week for the Harrisburg 
schools. During this week, which is National 
Music Week, work in academic subjects will 
be on exhibit in all the elementary and 
high schools in addition to the music demon- 
strations, 
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THE SERIOUSNESS OF UNEMPLOYMENT among 
trained teachers in Scotland has caused the 
Central Executive Committee to limit the 
number of entrants in the four main training 
centers to 1,200 for the session 1928-1929, 


THE FIRST PUBLIC LIBRARY of Newfouni. 
land, started by a gift of 5,000 books from the 
Carnegie Foundation, has just been estab. 
lished at St. John’s, and is sending out boxes 
of books to the scattered population of that 
dominion. 


THE WEEKLY RADIO CONCERTS are a part of 
the regular course in music in grades 4 to 12 
in the Northampton Public Schools. 


THE PRODUCTS of the combined home econon- 
ics, art, and industrial training classes of 
Northampton High School were sold at a 
bazaar. 


McVEYTOWN-OLIVER JOINT HIGH ScHOO0L, 
completed during the past year, opened its 
doors in September with an enrolment of 
eighty pupils. 


MARKED IMPROVEMENTS have been made in 
a number of the school buildings in Mifflin 
County. Granville Township has built additions 
to both Lake Park and Junction schools and 
is building a two-story building at Juniata 
Terrace. Union Township has a two-story ad- 
dition near completion to relieve the over- 
crowded conditions in the Belleville schools, 
and Wayne Township is planning for a consoli- 
dated school to be located near Newton Han- 
ilton. 


A Forestry CLus of the West End Public 
Schools in Windber is making splendid prog- 
ress in their study of the “Forestry Primer” 
of the American Tree Association. In May 
this club, under the direction of their teacher, 
Della Hiteshew, planted five hundred trees 
on the hills above Windber. 


NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY SCHOOLMASTER'S 
CLUB met at Shamokin December 5 for dinner 
and conference. At the close of the meeting 
the following officers were elected: President, 
Joseph Howerth, superintendent of Shamokin 
schools; vice-president, George L. Swank, su- 
perintendent of Northumberland County; sec- 
retary, Carl L. Millward, superintendent of 
Milton schools. 


OLEY TOWNSHIP, BERKS COUNTY, citizens, 
at a recent special election, favored a bond 
issue of $110,000 for the purpose of consoli- 
dating its twelve rural schools and of estab- 
lishing a vocational high school. 


A CAMPAIGN is being carried on to secure 
the contribution of one thousand books to the 
Kane Public and School Library. This cam- 
paign is under the direction of R. D. Welch, 
superintendent of schools. 
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The Teachers Protective Union 


Wins Favor Wherever Known 





Provides Health and Accident Protection for Teachers AT COST 





“THE LARGEST ORGANIZATION OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD” 


Largest in Service—Over a million dollars in benefits paid to members. 
Largest in Assets—Over $350,000 Assets for the protection of members. 
Largest in Membership—Over 27,000 certificates of protection in force. 
Largest in Field of Protection—All diseases and accidents covered. 
Definite in Promise and Fulfillment—An organization with a heart. 
Benefits Paid to Members During 1927—$130,004.21. 


The Non-Cancelable Health and Accident Protection for Teachers 





Endo 


Take two minutes to fill out this form: 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
Breneman Bldg. Lancaster, Pa. 
Please send me descriptive printed matter and appli- 
cation forms for your exceptional health and accident 
protection for Teachers. It is understood that this 
carries no obligation on my part. 








IMPORTANT FACTS 


Benefits paid during the entire year. 

All Diseases and Accidents covered. 

Approved by State Insurance Departments. 
rsed by Boards of Education. 

Member of Pennsylvania Insurance Federation. 




















FREE - - - - FREE 
101 Class Room Helps 


Most up-to-date teachers are eager to secure 
live lesson material which deals with practical 
problems of life. Knowing this, a large num- 
ber of commercial firms have gone to consid- 
erable expense in preparing ‘booklets, maps 
charts, and exhibits for educational purposes, 
which they are glad to send to teachers, free 
of charge. In order to help the teachers who 
may wish to send for some of these valuable 
class-room aids, the Service Bureau of State 
Teachers Associations has prepared a little 
booklet of “101 Class Room Helps,” for free 
distribution among the readers of State 
Teachers Association magazines. This lists 
101 different booklets now available to you. 
The lists are conveniently classified so that it 
is easy to select the ones you want. 

If you want a free copy of this little catalog, 
just send your name and address to J. HERBERT 
KeLtry, Executive Secretary, P. S. E. A., 400 
N. Third St., Harrisburg, Pa., enclosing a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. There is no 
charge and no obligation. We believe it will be 
areal help to you. 


WEST PITTSTON JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS have a number of clubs which are 
very interesting to the pupils. One period a 
day is devoted to the work of the clubs. The 
French Club publishes a newspaper, “Le Flam- 
beau.” The contributions for the paper are 
written by members who receive extra credit 
for accepted material. The Latin Club uses a 
Handbook for Latin Clubs issued by Susan 
Paxson and other material obtained from the 
Teachers College Service Bureau, Columbia 
University. One Science Club gave a play, 
“The Grand Pageant of Alchemy,” and an- 
other is building a radio receiving set. The 
Cashier’s Club handles the school banking 
of the entire district. Other clubs functioning 
are the Reading Club, Dramatic Club, Mathe- 
— Club, and Dictation Club for commer- 
cials. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA football 
team had one of the most successful seasons 
in years. Winning eight out of the nine games 
played in the 1928 season, the Red and Blue 
established one of the greatest records for of- 
fensive playing in its history. In the nine 
games it scored 271 points to its opponents’ 
twenty-six, made thirty-nine touchdowns to its 
opponents’ four. 


THE NEW ATHLETIC FIELD of Coatesville 
High School was formally dedicated Satur- 
day, October 27. The land for this field was 
donated by Dr. S. H. Scott, president of the 
school board, for whom it is named. 
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THE EXPENDITURES for public elementary 
and secondary schools in the United States 
for 1927-28 were close to $2,100,000,000 ac- 
cording to statistics compiled by the N. E. A. 


CHILDREN OF THE UNITED STATES sent 3,000 
“Friendship Bags” to Mexico City for the 
Mexican Independence Day celebration, Sep- 
tember 15. 


ORGANIZED by the teachers of both coun- 
tries, more than 10,000 school children of 
France and Germany are exchanging corres- 
pondence. 


PREPARATIONS are being advanced rapidly 
for the Third Biennial Conference of the 
World Federation of Education Associations 
which will be held at Geneva, Switzerland, 
from July 25 to August 3, 1929. The program 
is well under way and President A. O. Thomas 
is expecting to go to Geneva in the month of 
- December to make final arrangements. 


THE PARENT-TEACHERS ASSOCIATION of 
State College purchased for the public schools 
several hundred dollars worth of playground 
equipment, victrola records, and library fa- 
cilities last year. A number of interesting fea- 
tures for this year’s program have been 
planned. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS of Pittsburgh, 
twenty in number, meet once each month for 
the study of professional problems. This year 
they have taken as a basis for their study the 
Sixth Book of the Department of Superin- 
tendence. At the meeting November 15, F. FE. 
Fickinger, principal of Langley High School, 
opened the discussion with a review of chap- 
ter 5 of the book. He was followed by Louis 
F. Lutton, principal of Latimer Junior High 
School, who reviewed in some detail the rela- 
tion of the course of study in the small high 
schools to the seven cardinal principles in 
secondary education. 


THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, 
2046 East 71st Street, Cleveland, Ohio, pub- 
lishes a quarterly magazine, Individual In- 
struction, in October, December, February, 
and April. The magazine, which is intended 
for elementary school teachers and _ super- 
visors, contains many actual teaching mate- 
rials as well as helpful articles by noted edu- 
cators. 


SMITHFIELD TOWNSHIP, Huntingdon Coun- 
ty, passed a $44,000 bond issue for the erec- 
tion of an eight-room elementary school 
building to take the place of the present 
four-room structure. 


Farm Propucts’ shows were held in Jack- 
son Township, Petersburg-Logan Joint Dis- 
trict, and Satillo Borough of Huntingdon 
County. These shows were attended with a 
great deal of interest. 


MEADVILLE TEACHERS will entertain the 
Northwestern District of the P. S. E. A. at 


gaa convention to be held in October, 


THE CURTIN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL building 
of Williamsport was rededicated Friday even. 
ing, November 23, with a very spiendid pro- 
gram. A pageant entitled “Our United States,” 
presented by over one hundred pupils of the 
school, stirred the patriotic fervor of every 
one in the large and appreciative audience, 
The Honorable Emerson Collins, member of 
the Public Service Commission, gave an ad- 
dress entitled “Andrew G. Curtin, great Civil 
War Governor.” After the program the fac- 
ulty received the patrons and visitors who in- 
spected every department of this modern build- 
ing. 


“INTERESTING SCHOOL ACTIVITIES will in- 
crease attendance without compulsion,” is the 
slogan of the Northmont School of Reading. 
Accordingly the fifth and sixth grades of the 
school planned a unique Thanksgiving pro- 
gram. This program was presented in the 
form of a radio program, the station being 
called M. F. R. These initials stand for Mrs. 
Frederick’s Room, the pupils of which did the 
broadcasting. Mrs. Ida K. Frederick was the 
teacher in charge. 


THE TEACHERS OF NICHOLSON TOWNSHIP, 
Fayette County, have begun a systematic study 
of the State Courses of Study in their monthly 
teachers’ meetings. Three minute talks are 
given by each teacher comparing the achieve- 
ments and standing of their grade or grades 
with the requirements and recommendations 
of the State Courses of Study. This method of 
study and growth brings up many points and 
provokes interesting discussions. 

The subject for discussion and comparison 
in the November meeting centered around si- 
lent reading and the teachers showed a genu- 
ine professional interest and are attacking the 
problem with a zeal that promises real results. 

Their professional spirit was further mani- 
fested when application blanks for membership 
in the N. E. A. were distributed to twenty- 
nine teachers and thirteen were returned ap- 
plying for membership. We consider this 4 
most commendable beginning and believe they 
are worthy of special mention. The names of 
the new members follow: Mary S. Fast, Lu- 
cretia D. Hawkins, Florence S. Corder, Grace 
Hager, Marie Lott, Ethel B. Fast, Pauline 
Merryman, Frances S. Eberhart, Esther H. 
Williamson, Bessie Ludington, Cora Lowe, 
Vada West, and Fern Cleavenger. 


THE DEMOCRACY CLASS of Clarks Summit and 
Clarks Green High School under the direction 
of their teacher, Vivian Watkins, presented a 
chapel program on October 26 which was com- 
posed of a miniature political campaign. Mem- 
bers of the class made speeches supporting the 
various platforms of the different political 
parties. A number of visitors, including his- 
tory teachers from other schools, attended the 
program, 
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Miles C. Holden, President 





Depreciation of Text Books 
Can be and is Prevented by Using 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Which Provide complete Protection to the books 
from the Daily Wear, Handling and Soiling 
Extra Support for the Corners and Backs of the Books 


The HOLDEN UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE 
MATERIAL HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALED 


for Wearing quality and ability to withstand abrasion and 
friction which means wear 


SAMPLES FREE 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 























THE INTER-Boro INSTITUTE of the boroughs 
of Braddock, Duquesne, Munhall, Rankin, and 
Swissvale held its first meeting in Swissvale, 
Friday night, October 12, with S. S. Baker, 
president of Washington and Jefferson College, 
as the speaker. October 13 the second session 
was held in Braddock with Dr. Baker and Ed- 
ward Howard Griggs as the instructors. 

The following officers were elected: C. C. 
Kelso, superintendent of Swissvale schools, 
president; C. H. Wolford, superintendent of 
Duquesne schools, treasurer; and T. G. Mc- 
Cleary, superintendent of Braddock schools, 
secretary. 

The other institute dates are: Rankin, Octo- 
ber 27; Duquesne, January 12; and Munhall, 
February 16. 


THE SUPERINTENDENTS of the independent 
districts of Allegheny County held their first 
meeting in Dormont, October 16, as guests of 
Ralph Radcliff, superintendent. The forenoon 
was devoted to the inspection of the Dormont 
schools, which were found to be in a healthy 
and progressive state. Luncheon was served 
by the domestic science department, and the 
regular business meeting was conducted during 
the afternoon. 


THE BUILDING PROGRAM of Lackawanna 
County consists of a six-room consolidated 
grade school in Madison Township, a ten-room 
grade and high school building at Moscow, a 
Proposed vocational high school at Benton 

ownship, and an addition of two rooms to the 
Newton Township Consolidated High School. 


Corry JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL promoted 128 
pupils to senior high school in June, 1928. Of 
this number 118 enrolled in the tenth grade 
at the beginning of the 1928-29 term. 


FRANKLIN conducts its own teachers’ insti- 
tute. The speakers this year were William 
Rainey Bennett, sociologist: Hilton I. Jones, 
scientist; Edmund Heller, naturalist and world 
traveler; and C. F. Hoban, visual education- 
ist, Department of Public Instruction. 


FRANKLIN has an opportunity school for 
grades one to five inclusive. The work which 
the school does is formative, not reformative; 
it aids pupils mentally retarded and removes 
the slow-moving pupil from the rapidly 
advancing one. An Americanization school, 
which has had ten teachers for ten years, is 
also conducted. The school is supported by pub- 
lic taxation and its principal is Ina Hoover. 


THE BUILDING PROGRAM in Franklin has in 
view the construction of a modern junior high 
school building. During the past few years 
additional rooms have been built to the differ- 
ent grade buildings, one of which has been re- 
constructed. 


East HIGH ScHOOL, ERIE, publishes home 
bulletins during the school year. The first 
issue this year explained the system of grades 
and credits; the second gave a short survey 
of the relation of schools and health. W. E. 
Coon is assistant principal of the high school. 
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CRANBERRY TOWNSHIP, Venango County, has 
reorganized a junior high at their Salina 
School with an enrolment of seventy-nine pu- 
pils. Equipment for home economics has been 
provided and the school is progressing satis- 
factorily under the able leadership of W. L. 
Bougher. 


VENANGO COUNTY now has seven consolidat- 
ed schools. Upon the completion of a building 
now in the process of construction at Sage 
Run about January 1, the eighth consolidated 
school will be added to the county. Three of 
these are in Cranberry Township. 


EASTON SCHOOL DISTRICT is 100% in member- 
ship in local, State, and national associations. 
Officers: 

President, Charles F. Stecker. 

Vice-Pres., Orion H. Reeves. 

Secretary, W. C. Forney. 

Treasurer, Stanley Bender. 


“THE STEADFAST TIN SOLDIER” was present- 
ed by the junio. high school of West Chester 
to procure funds for its athletic interests. 
Since the establishment of the junior high 
school the play in November has been an an- 
nual feature. The play was coached by Joseph- 
ine Matulitus of the English department. 


SPRINGFIELD TOWNSHIP SCHOOLS of Bucks 
County, under the guidance of their supervis- 
ing principal, Harry E. Sowers and his effi- 
cient corps of teachers, organized a parent- 
teacher association. 


THE TEACHERS OF EDWARDSVILLE BOROUGH 
joined with the school directors of that bor- 
ough in a banquet at Hotel Sterling during the 
Luzerne County Institute. The purpose of the 
banquet was to bring the two bodies into a 
closer bond of good fellowship, cooperation, 
and friendship. 


Summit Hitt ScHooL District dedicated a 
new athletic field and playground November 
12. The field adjoins the Philip Ginter School 
which was dedicated November 2. In honor of 
the occasion the Carbon County Institute, 
scheduled to begin on that day, convened at 
Summit Hill at 10 A. M. to join the community 
parade. 


SHARPSBURG HIGH SCHOOL has an enrolment 
of 190. Of this number 82 were on the honor 
roll at the end of the first period of six weeks. 


THE WEATHERLY SCHOOLS started function- 
ing on the six-three-three plan with supervised 
study and one-hour periods, November 5. For 
the present the upper six grades will be ad- 
ministered as one unit. Roy V. Laudenslager 
is the supervising principal and Paul Miller, 
the high school principal. 


East STROUDSBURG is promoting a number of 
musical organizations. Two orchestras, several 
glee clubs, and harmonica bands have been 
started. 
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RECENT INNOVATIONS in Bangor schools in- 
clude a boys’ band, a school savings fund, a 
civic club, dramatic clubs, an aesthetic dancing 
class, an art club, a radio club, and a bird club. 


THE AVON-GROVE CONSOLIDATED JUNIOR-SE- 
NIoR HicH ScHoou is in process of construc- 
tion. The cornerstone of this $280,000 building 
was laid October 5 with Charles E. Patton, 
president of the joint school board, in charge 
of the ceremonies. $180,000 of the money was 
contributed by Pierre S. du Pont. 


THE ENTIRE SCHOOL POPULATION of Wells- 
boro together with the townspeople participat- 
ed in Arbor Day exercises on Packer Field, 
the community playground, by planting several 
American elms. The trees were purchased 
by the school children each of whom gave one 
cent. Addresses were made by Former Con- 
gressman Horace B. Packer, the donor of the 
field, and District Forester Paul H. Mulford. 


THE $80,000 BOND ISSUE for the addition to 
Sharpsville High School was approved by a 
large majority. It is planned to convert the 
present gymnasium into an auditorium, erect a 
larger gymnasium, provide a library, and add 
about ten more classrooms. 


A SCHOOLMEN’s CLUB was organized by the 
district superintendents, supervising principals, 
and high school principals of Berks County at 
the county institute held at Reading. Topics 
for discussion during the present year are: 
What constitutes a learning situation? Who is 
the superior teacher? janitorial efficiency; 
and the worst problems of discipline. The 
president of the club is C. E. Cole, superin- 
tendent of Muhlenberg Township, and the sec- 
retary-treasurer is L. D. Gresh, supervising 
principal of Wernersville. 


FRANKLIN BorouGH, H. C. Tilley, supervis- 
ing principal, is building up a junior high 
which was recognized by the State Department 
in October. 


THE SOUTH UNION TOWNSHIP teachers, at 
a meeting held in the Areford High School 
November 2 discussed the advisability of form- 
ing Parent-Teacher Associations throughout 
the district. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON Junior High School, 
New Castle, will be dedicated February 22. 
John A. H. Keith, State Superintendent oi 
Public Instruction, will give the principal 
address. 


ALL NEW ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS in New Cas- 
tle are planned to accommodate the platoon 
school type of organization. 


THE SCHOOL DIRECTORS of Lebanon County 
and the city of Lebanon held their twenty- 
sixth annual convention in the consolidated 
school of Cornwall, December 7. Dedication ex- 
ercises for this new school were a part of the 
evening’s program. 
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new course are a strong requirement in Eng- 
ish, including a course in public speaking; 
a social science requirement with courses in 
economics, sociology, and government; a course 
in school hygiene; and two twenty-four hour 
majors in teaching subjects. 


tion include: A. Louise Aldinger, F. M. Bar- 
tick, Howard W. Fields, Jesse W. Hargis, F. 
D. KeBock, W. R. Kennedy, I. R. Kraybill, 
John P. Lozo, Barnet E. Shear, Arthur F. 
Westlake, Edward H. Worthington. 


THE Erie Boarp oF ScHOOL DiREcToRS at 
4 reorganization meeting held December 3 
elected John A. Zurn of the Zurn Manufac- 
turing Company president and Dr. S. Warren 
Reichard, vice-president for the coming year. 


Music is being given special attention in the 
Kane Schools this year. An orchestra and 
band are being developed, and rhythm orches- 
ttas have been started in all of the grade 
buildings. The instruments for the rhythm or- 
thestras have been supplied through the co- 
operation of the Parent-Teacher Associations. 


section and a nurse from the Red Cross in the 
other. These nurses follow up physical exami- 
nations given by school physicians. 


THE MUNHALL PUBLIC SCHOOLS are proud 
of their visual education program. Once every 
week all grade and high school pupils see the 
educational features which consist of two series 
of lessons— Health and Nature Study. In- 
structions are given before and after the reel. 
The equipment has been brought up-to-date in 
the interest of eyesight conservation by the 
purchase of a $500 lamp-house and a $100 lens. 


A TEACHERS’ LIBRARY is maintained in the 
office of Charles R. Stone, superintendent of 
Munhall Schools. It consists of an excellent 
collection of late fiction and non-fiction for the 
use of the directors and teachers. 


MUNHALL TEACHERS, in case of illness or 
some other unavoidable incident, may substi- 
tute two lectures in connection with the 27th 
International Art Exhibit in Pittsburgh for 
one-half day of institute. No substitutes will 
be accepted because of university classes or 
football games. 


A $365,000 SCHOOL LOAN, voted on November 
6, will be used largely for a junior high unit 
near Abington. 
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SUPERINTENDENT RALPH S. DEWEY at Corry 
reports splendid success in keeping boys in 
high school by means of vocational courses. 
For several years back the ratio of girls and 
boys in the high school was nearly 2-1. 
survey of the situation was made which noted 
the occupations followed by the boys who quit 
school in the tenth and eleventh grades. Addi- 
tional vocational courses were recommended 
and subsequently added to one grade at a time 
until a full curricula is offered. The figures 
tell the result. 

1926—34% boys—66% girls 
1927—41% boys—59% girls 
1928—48% boys—52% girls 


CouRSES offered now include woodwork, ma- 
chine shop, sheet metal, electrical wiring, auto- 
motive mechanics, and drafting. Charles F. 
Hoffmaster is director of the industrial depart- 
ment and he is assisted by Emilie L. R. Bilo- 
deau and Clyde H. Spitler. 


A Boys’ CooKERY CLUB and a Girls’ Home 
Mechanics Club are unique units of the club 
program of the Junior High School at Corry, 
Harold G. Wolfe, principal. 


Two EXTENSION COURSES have been substi- 
tuted for the annual institute of the Carlisle 
schools. One is a course in reading for grades 
1 to 6 given by Mabel Kirk of Pennsylvania 
State College, and the other a course in guid- 
ance for grades 7 to 12 given by Dr. Carver 
of Dickinson College. Each course gives two 
college credits. 


LACKAWANNA COUNTY INSTITUTE, to be held 
the week of October 29, includes all teachers 
in the county except those of Scranton and 
Carbondale. Eleven hundred teachers will at- 
tend the meetings. A directors’ convention 
will be held November 1. 


FRANKLIN SCHOOL DISTRICT opened a ten- 
room reconstructed building in the second ward 
November 5. The building additions cost ap- 
proximately $60,000. 


THE second group of four lectures to the 
Franklin City Institute were given November 
9 and 10 by Hilton I. Jones. These lectures 
were on the subject of science: (a) in the 
public school curriculum; (b) in modern 
progress. 


IN 1921 SOMERSET COUNTY had enrolled in 
eleven high schools, four of which were first 
class high schools, 827 students. In 1928, 
2,007 students attended twelve high schools, 
nine of which are first class high schools. Much 
of this increase is due to the fact that country 
children are attending high school. 


THE SCHOOL DIRECTORS of Stony Creek Town- 
ship, Somerset County, passed a resolution to 
consolidate all their schools and to establish a 
four-year high school. There are fifteen one- 
teacher schools in this township. A bond issue 
of $75,000 was voted on November 6 for the 
erection of a suitable building. 
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THE PITTSBURGH CHAPTER of the Junior Red 
Cross founded an agricultural school for 
war orphans at Fontaineraux, near Paris, 
in 1918 as a result of their gift of 
$61,675. In ten years they have contributed 
$68,675 toward the support of the school. The 
property covers more than two hundred acres 
of cultivated land besides vineyards, orchards, 
and woodland. There are a dozen or more 
buildings on the estate, including the barns, 
stables, and dairy. In this school about fifty 
promising orphaned boys are taught the latest 
and most up-to-date methods of scientific farm. 
ing and are trained in the use of garden tools. 

This project is described in an article en- 
titled “Pittsburgh in France,” by Ernest C. 
Noyes, assistant superintendent of Allegheny 
County Schools in the November issue of High 
School Service, published by the American Na- 
tional Red Cross. 


CARLISLE has added physical education to its 
school curriculum. Two instructors have been 
elected to direct the work. Another change was 
the establishment of a junior high school. 


APPROPRIATE EXERCISES attended the laying 
of the cornerstone of the new Globe schodl 
building of Warren on October 25. All the 
school children who will occupy this new build- 
ing were present and participated. The build- 
ing has thirteen rooms and cost about $25,000. 


THE FIRST GRADE teachers of Warren have 
taken for their special problem during the year 
a study of vocabulary in order to determine 
what words should be included in the vocabu- 
lary for the first grade. Elizabeth Fletcher 
is grade supervisor and P. W. M. Pressel, 
superintendent of the Warren schools. 


CONSHOHOCKEN HIGH SCHOOL was presented 
with a silk banner by Ursinus College as win- 
ners of an interscholastic debating contest for 
the season of 1927-28. They competed against 
Oxford, Royersford, and Phoenixville high 
schools. 


A COLLEGE ADMISSION conference was held 
at Swarthmore High School October 15. Talks 
on the problem of college admission were given 
by Dean Raymond Walters of Swarthmore 
College and Kar! Miller, director of admissions 
of the University of Pennsylvania. As a re 
sult of these talks and the subsequent discus- 
sion, a number of points were established, 
among which were the following: 

1. A number of reputable colleges, located 
for the most part in New England and the 
middle west, are not overcrowded. 


2. Students ranking in the second quarter 
of the graduating class in the Swarthmore 
High School should do good work in colleges 
that are on the “highest quarter basis.” 

3. Students ranking in the lower half of 
the graduating class would be wise to aspire 
to admission to colleges where enrolments are 
not restricted. Should such students prefer to 
attend a “highest quarter college,” they should 
at the same time apply to a second college that 
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WANTED: Teachers for Vacation Work 
this Summer~éa77 ‘200 to ‘500 a Month! 


T? you know that you can earn 
over $200 a month this coming 
summer? Do you know that after 
you qualify for this interesting posi- 
tion, you have the opportunity to go 
ahead to a bigger position with more 
aecishalhac with bright prospects 
for permanent work? 

There are a few openings in a national 
organization in business twenty years 
for teachers of personality and edu- 
cation who are interested this summer 
in exchanging their usual profit- 
less leisure for a vacation of business 
experience and growiug income. 


Teachers with normal school or col- 
lege training (and at least two years ot 
teaching experience) are desired. 
This —_ gives an opportunity to 
travel, to be associated with congenial 
people, and the chance to make an 
income of from $200 to $500 a month. 
A thorough training is given to all 
those selected with a guaranteed in- 
come to start. Please give full infor- 
mation as to your age, education, ex- 
perience, and the time you can work 
this vacation, in your first letter. 
Address P. O. Drawer 1208, Station B, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 











| 


—for high school students. For further information write to 


| 
| Philadelphia Inter-State Dairy Council 
| 


NEW WEIGHT AND HEALTH HABIT SCORING MATERIAL 


Weight Tag—in attractive colors, for younger children. ‘‘My Health Report’’—for health class groups in elementary 
grades. **Your Balance Sheet’’—for health class groups in high school. ‘‘So You Think You’re Perfect, Do You? 


Flint Building, 219 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Pittsburgh Dairy Council 
450 Century Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 























admits virtually on the basis of high school 
graduation. ‘ 

4, Preparation for College Board examina- 
tions is a task to be approached with serious- 
ness of purpose. 

5. Parents may receive, upon request, the 
ranking of their children enrolled in any grade 
of the Swarthmore High School. 


JERSEY SHORE HIGH SCHOOL has a new com- 
mercial department furnished entirely through 
the efforts of the president of the Parent- 
Teachers Association who solitited donations 
of $50 or more. The desks, which are of art 
metal, olive finish, were placed either in mem- 
ory or in honor of some individual. The 
thirty-five desks and twelve typewriters were 
furnished at a cost of over $2,000. 


ROSTRAVER TOWNSHIP JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
has an enrolment of 279 this year as compared 
to 203 last year. The increase is partly due 
to transporting forty-two ninth grade pupils: 
by bus from Webster. The full tenth year 
has been included in the course this year, and 
one teacher, Gertrude Cottom of Dawson, a 
graduate of Allegheny College, has been added 
to bi faculty to take care of the additional 
pupils. 


MARTINSBURG HIGH SCHOOL has organized a 
glee club of thirty members. The school has 
an enrolment of seventy-five, an increase of 
thirty-two in two years. 


_ HichspirE HicH ScHoow has been reorgan- 
ed from the 8-4 plan to the 6-6 and has in- 
troduced courses in home economics and man- 
ual arts. 


THE ENTIRE FACULTY and student body of 
Elizabethtown College took part in a special 
Arbor Day program October 26. The planting 
of a larch tree by the senior class was a spe- 
cial feature of the program. State Forester 
Joseph §S. Illick made the principal address. 


PENNSYLVANIA ranks twenty-ninth among 
the states and other units in a table showing 
the growth of summer school attendance pre- 
pared by the research division of the National 
Education Association. In Pennsylvania the 
ratio of summer school enrolment in education 
courses to number of teachers in the state is 
27.37 per cent, which gives our state the rank 
of twenty-nine. The first four in rank are 
Oklahoma, Colorado, Hawaii, and Alabama. 


JUNIATA COUNTY has a High School Teach- 
ers’ Association which evinces a lively interest 
in both scholastic and athletic events. 


PENNSYLVANIA now has approximately 850,- 
000 pupils enrolled in the Junior Red Cross. 
During 1927-28 the school membership in- 
creased thirteen per cent. Two hundred high 
schools, with student bodies aggregating nearly 
107,000, and 2,980 elementary schools, repre- 
senting more than twenty-one thousand class- 
rooms, were enrolled last year for Junior Red 
Cross programs. 


TWO ANONYMOUS ALUMNI each contributed 
$25,000 to Lafayette College. One gift is for 
the endowment of the college infirmary, and 
the other is the first contribution for new 
dormitories. 
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THE PARENT-TEACHERS ASSOCIATION of West 
Pittston had 522 members enrolled before its 
first meeting October 15. Last year the mem- 
bership was 302 and a goal of 500 was set for 
this year. A health play, “From Frowns to 
Smiles,” and music by the senior high orches- 
tra entertained the 400 people who attended 
the first meeting. An address, “The Value of 
Mental Health,” was given by J. Allen Jackson 
of Danville State Hospital. 


THE ADDITION to the high school building in 
Wilkinsburg is expected to be ready for occu- 
pancy at the beginning of the second semester 
in January. This will relieve congestion as 
1,100 pupils are now being taken care of in 
the space built for 700. 


THROUGH the efforts of the Automobile Asso- 
ciation with the cooperation of the mayor and 
chief of police, school boy patrols are being 
put into operation at all the school buildings 
in Sharon. Although the patrol system on the 
streets near a number of the buildings has 
been in effect for several years, this will be 
a step in advance, as the “stop and go” sig- 
nals, badges, belts, and other regalia are now 
to be furnished by the automobile association, 
which organization, together with the police, 
will conduct inspection, formulate policies, and 
make awards for faithful service. 


Forest City has opened a new eight-room 
grade building called the Abraham Lincoln 
school. With the occupancy of this building 
all part time sessions were done away with 
and for the first time in five years every pupil 
had a seat of his own. 


THE AMBRIDGE TEACHER-DIRECTOR banquet 
was held November 7. Harry C. McKown of 
the University of Pittsburgh was the main 
speaker. One hundred seventy-five teachers, 
directors, and guests attended. 


A NIGHT SESSION of the junior and senior 
high school of Ambridge gave the parents an 
opportunity to visit the classes of their chil- 
dren. N. A. Smith is principal of the senior 
high school and C. Herman Grose of the junior 
high school. 


THE AMBRIDGE JUNIOR HIGH sponsors a 
$1,200 entertainment course booked from the 
Redpath and Neilson Bureaus. Tickets are 
sold by junior high school pupils and other 
work incidental to the course is done by them. 


BLAKELY BorouGH, Lackawanna County, has 
a new ten-room grade school building, known 
as Lincoln School. It will serve to decrease, 
although not entirely eliminate, part time 
among the pupils of the Third Ward. 


THROUGH THE COURTESY of the Peckville Na- 
tional Bank, a banking system has been in- 
stalled in the Blakely Schools. Practically 
every student is a depositor in this system. 


ABINGTON TOWNSHIP TEACHERS had an in- 
teresting social evening October 11 at which 
the entire school family, including the school 
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board members, were guests. Edward S. Ling 
superintendent of schools, was presented with 
an end table and fifteen valuable books jn 
recognition of fifteen years of service in the 
district. 


THE RED CROSS SWIMMING PROGRAMS, which 
are especially popular with members of the 
Junior Red Cross, are in many places carried 
on during the school year in the indoor pools, 
The Wilkes-Barre Record gives the following 
summary of the three tests open to pupils 
under seventeen years: 

A Red Cross beginner’s button will be given 
to children who can swim fifty feet. A swim. 
mer’s button will be awarded to children who 
swim one hundred yards, using two or more 
strokes; perform a straight front dive or a 
racing dive in good form and recover an object 
from six or eight feet of water by a surface 
dive. Junior Life Saving emblems will he 
awarded to any boy or girl more than twelve 
years of age who demonstrates his or her abil- 
ity to disrobe in deep water and swim one 
hundred yards; surface dive in six or eight 
feet of water recovering various objects three 
times and a ten-pound weight once; correct ap- 
proach and head carry, thirty feet; correct ap- 
proach and cross chest carry, thirty feet; cor- 
rect approach and hair or armlock carry, thirty 
feet; tired swimmer’s carry, thirty feet; re- 
lease double grip on one wrist, left and right; 
release front strangle hold, left and right; 
release back strangle hold, left and right; 
resuscitation, one and one-half minutes prone 
pressure method. 

For the Senior Life Saving emblem the can- 
didate must be seventeen or older and fulfill 
more exacting requirements, including an oral 
quiz. 


A NUMBER OF PENNSYLVANIA summer ses- 
sions for teachers this year included on their 
schedules a series of lectures on the organiza- 
tion and conduct of Junior Red Cross programs. 
At the Mansfield State Normal, and later at the 
Bloomsburg and Shippensburg State Teachers 
Colleges, Esther R. Hardy, principal of the 
Hages School of Fremont, Ohio, gave this in- 
struction, illustrating different phases of the 
program with an exhibit of school work from 
this country and abroad. Assembly lectures 
were supplemented by classroom talks for 
teachers in geography, history, English, social 
studies, rural sociology, and other courses. 





Journal Thought Provokers 
il bale - the real meaning of thrift? Page 
7 


2. Of what six of the seven cardinal objectives 
of education is thrift a phase? Page 272 

3. How does the new psychology teach one to 
think of the mind of a child? Page 273 

4. What was the most important single ste 
in the development of Pennsylvania's 
ana game protective system? Page 
27 


5. What is the purpose of education? Page 292 
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Necrology 


CATHERINE ELLIS, a teacher in the grades 
in Sandy Township, Clearfield County, died of 
pneumonia, November 13. 


MAUDE C. KENNEDY, head of the domestic 
science department of the public schools of 
Coatesville for seven years, died December 
5 in a Philadelphia hospital after a short ill- 
ness. 


ALBERTA WoRK of Rochester Millis died No- 
vember 8. For eight years she had been a 
teacher in the Jeannette Public Schools. Previ- 
ous to teaching in Jeannette she had taught 
two years in Adamsburg and five years in In- 
diana County. She was a graduate of the In- 
diana State Normal School. 


JEAN HEBERLING, a teacher in the Wolf Jun- 
ior High School, Easton, died on November 
6. Miss Heberling has been a teacher in the 
Easton schools since 1920. 


GRANT NorRISs, supervising principal of 
Curwensville Public Schools for the past seven 
years, passed away at his home December 9, 
1928. During the past year Mr. Norris has 
been suffering from cancer of the stomach, but 
until a few weeks before his death he actively 
attended to his duties as supervising princival. 
For thirty-five years Mr. Norris served the 
schools of Blair County, Wilmerding, Alle- 
gheny County, and his native county of Clear- 
field. ° 





Enrolments in Pennsylvania 


State Normal Schools 
(From page 312) 
lum; 181 in the art curriculum; 117 in com- 
mercial education; 589 in health education; 
169 in home economics; and 317 in music edu- 
cation. All of these curriculums are four years 
in length. 





Correction 

In the December issue of the JOURNAL it 
was erroneously stated that Paul Y. Eckart 
was the new supervising principal of the Pal- 
myra School System. R. E. Hartz is the super- 
vising principal of this system where he is 
completing his first year under a three-year 
contract. 
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Basal Work—Type Reading 


THE STUDY READERS 


Grades 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
(Primer in Preparation) 


CONTENT 


Correlates with all classroom activities 
Relates to child’s interest 
Has variety 


METHOD 


Develops consistent growth in specific 
fundamental reading abilities 
Incorporates, within the plan of each book, 
tests upon the efficiency of the 
pupil’s study habits 


VOCABULARY 


Scientifically determined by checking 
with accepted graded lists 
Definite provision for vocabulary growth 


Write for information 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. 


New York Atlanta Chicago 




















STUDENT 
Tours to EUROPE 


Companionable people, restricted parties, better hotels. 
Special privileges for members taking university courses 
abroad. We'll send you free illustrated booklet 95 
No. A7 on Student European Tours. Write us. A 


International Travel Club 
Terminal Tower Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 




















Horsfords 
4 Acid 
Phosphate 





48 also an excelle™* » 


erve Tow’ 


It makes the most refreshing 

acidulous drink. And definitely 

assists nature in restoring de- 

pleted nerves; acting as a posi- 

tive tonic for brain and body. 

Go esetele wunsks pisos offkieon puioe 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS 


D-51-1 
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New 


Admission requirements, high school graduation. 





P roposed Buildings for Beckley College 
on Fort Washington, Harrisburg, Pa. 


The following courses are offered: Engineering; Mechanical, Civil, Electrical and In- 
dustrial; State Accredited Commercial Teacher Training; Accountancy, Public Auditing, Taxes; 
Business Administration and Industrial Management; Real Estate, Conveyancing, Insurance; 
Advertising, Sales, Sales Managing; Secretarial Science. 


January, 1929 


For catalog, address Dr. F. E. DOWNES, Supt. 























NORTHAMPTON elementary school teachers 
are enrolled in a course of sixteen lectures on 
literature and the improvement of reading 
under the auspices of Lafayette College; the 
secondary teachers are enrolled in a course 
under Penn State College Teacher Training 
Extension. These courses are in lieu of in- 
stitute. 


A MENTAL CLINIC was held at Hills School, 
Cecil Township, October 26. The clinic was 
Extension. These courses are in lieu of in- 
stitute. 


THE CLARION COUNTY HIGH SCHOOLS, which 
have held literary contests for the past five 
years, are planning to join the Pennsylvania 
Inter-High School Literary Debate and Musi- 
cal League. 


Calendar 


January 17-23—National Thrift Week, Na- 
tional Thrift Committee, 347 Madison 
Ave., New York City 

January 26, 27, 28—Child Labor Day 

February 5—Association of School Board 
Secretaries, Harrisburg 

February 6, 7—State School Directors Asso- 
ciation, Harrisburg 

February 13-16—Pennsylvania Conference on 
Social Welfare, Pine Street Presbyte- 
rian Church, Harrisburg 

February 24-28—Department of Superintend- 
ence, N. E. A., Cleveland, Ohio. P. S. 
E. A. Headquarters: Hotel Cleveland 


March 8, 9—Northeastern Convention Dis- 
- trict, P. S. E. A., Sunbury 


March 13-15—Eastern Music Supervisors’ 
Conference, Philadelphia Headquarters, 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 


March 13-16—Schoolmen’s Week and South- 
eastern Convention District of the P. S. 
E. A., University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 


March 22, 23—Fifth Annual Junior High 
School Conference, New York Univer- 
sity, New York City 


March 30—Southern Convention District, P. 
S. E. A., Chambersburg 


April—National Red Cross Convention, 
Washington, D. C., H. B. Wilson, Na- 
tional Director, American Junior Red 
Cross, Washington, D. C. 


4-6—Educational Conference, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio 


April 16 and 26—Spring Arbor and Bird Days 


April 19, 20—Western Convention District, 
P. S. E. A., Schenley High School, 
Pittsburgh 


June 28-July 4—National Education Associa- 
tion, Atlanta, Georgia, P. S. E. A 
Headquarters, Biltmore Hotel 


July 25-August 4—Third Biennial Session, 
World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations, Geneva, Switzerland. Augus- 
be O. Thomas, President, Augusta, 

e. 


April 
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Two Policies for Teachers 








SPECIAL TEACHERS POLICY 


$ 100.00 Monthly Illness Indemnity beginning with the Eighth Day 
and continuing for Twenty-Six consecutive weeks. 


100.00 Monthly Accident Indemnity beginning with the First Day 
and continuing for Twenty-Six consecutive weeks. 


100.00 Identification Fee in addition to all other indemnities if 
disabled by illness or accident while away from home. 


1000.00 Indemnity for loss of life, both hands or both feet and 
indemnities for other specific losses. 


Annual Premium, $20.00 





MASTER TEACHERS POLICY 


$ 110.00 Monthly Illness Indemnity beginning with the First Day 








1 Dis- and continuing for Fifty-Two consecutive weeks. 

visors’ 110.00 Monthly Accident Indemnity beginning with the First Day 
arters, and continuing for Fifty-Two consecutive weeks. 

South- 220.00 Monthly Indemnity for Common Carrier or Auto Accidents 
»P.s, for Fifty-Two consecutive weeks. 


cme 100.00 Identification Fee in addition to all other indemnities if 
High disabled by illness or accident while away from home. 


iniver- 2000.00 Indemnity for loss of life, both hands or both feet and 
— indemnities for other specific losses. 
et, -E, 








During the First Month of hospital confinement, Double Indemnity 
is paid for Illness or Ordinary Accidents. 


Annual Premium, $30.00 





Our policies cover every disease to which the human body is heir and 
accidents from any cause whatsoever and are Non-Cancellable and 














Non-Assessable. 
chool, We are a Legal Reserve Company and have $100,000.00 on deposit with 
the Insurance Department of Pennsylvania. 
socia- 
h. A. P 
id Pennsylvania Casualty Company 
Asso- LANCASTER, PA. 
ugus- P 
pusta, 








Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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Penn State 


Summer Session 


July 1 to August 9 


EDUCATION Plus RECREATION 


34 Departments Pleasant Surroundings 
347 Courses Ideal Climate 


The Educators 211 Professors Delightful ae 
Beneficial Association 


Woolworth Building 
Lancaster Penna. 


The “Original” and “Sole” Sickness and 
Accident Association in Pennsyl- STATE COLLEGE, PENNA. 


vania which PROTECTS 
TEACHERS ONLY Special Institute Bulletins Comprehensive Catalogue 


This is the Association which accepts 

you into membership and KEEPS you, 

regardless of how many times you may 

NON-CANCELLABLE. Jom the 
- . Join the E. 

B. A. and be assured of protection The UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 

when you actually need it. SUMMER SESSION 


E. B. A. Certificates of Membership j , 
now provide protection against Sick- Six Weeks: July 1-August 9, 1929 


ness, Accident, Quarantine, Natural 
and Accidental Death. They cover ALL Excellent facilities for summer study. Beautiful 150 
DISEASES. Benefits for the FIRST acre campus in large city. 125 courses leading to degrees 
WEEK: fo UARANTINE: f in the College and the various schools of the University. 
; for Q > «tor Golf, tennis, swimming and a variety of recreational fa- 
HOUSE-CONFINEMENT and cilities. Loamres, recitals, concerts and excursions. Ex- 
CONVALESCENCE during Sickness penses are moderate. 
- The Mast d be obtained b 1 |- 
and Accident, are all payable the ified andeali ae s ee 
bs 
never takes a vacation. Thirty courses in education and methods. 
Complete music course leading to music supervisor's 
certificate. 
Art course including landscape painting leading to 


Extract from the Pennsylvania Insur- sansa bieuee Ga i 


ance Department Examiners’ Re- Course for spoctal-cinee teachers including prac- 
ce teaching. 
port, dated October 24, 1928 School of Natural History, Allegany State Park 

“The accounts of the Association are INQUIRE ABOUT THE BUFFALO 
efficiently kept, rendering all informa- sitet Pingel ie ero io 

; . * : S sweeping over 
tion desired readily accessible. A gen- Lake Erie are delightful an invigorating. They. com- 
eral survey of the claim adjustments bine the advantages of the shore and the mountains. 
discloses a liberal and equitable policy Spend ce summer near Niagara Falls. Announcements 
in the settlement of all bona fide claims saiiaiinaa 

filed. The examination ‘also showed the 
affairs to be ably and efficiently man- For bulletins, address 


——— eee C. H. THURBER, Director 


The University of Buffalo Buffalo, N. i“ 


Maximum Return for Minimum Outlay 


Address, Director of Summer Session 
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UNIVERSITY of PITTSBURGH 


F929 
SUMMER SESSION 


Varied professional and academic courses to meet certificate require- 
ments; to count for credit toward an undergraduate or a graduate 
degree; and to present the most modern accepted teaching methods 
for immediate application in classroom work. 


Pre-Two-Week Session June 17—June 28 
Regular Six-Week Session July 1I—August 9 
Post-Two-Week Session August 12—August 23 
Nine-Week Session, Johnstown June 10—August 9 
Six-Week Session, Erie July I—August 9 
Six-Week Session, Uniontown June 10—July 19 
Eight-Week Science Courses July 1—August 23 


FOR INFORMATION, ADDRESS THE DIRECTOR 























Bucknell 


SUMMER SESSION 


July 1 to August 9 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES 
GRADUATE WORK 
UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL 


Providing for Student Teaching 
on Secondary Level 


Excellent Dormitories—Beautiful Campus 


Old Main : 
For Full Information Address 


JOHN H. EISENHAUER, DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, Box F, Lewisburg, Pa. 
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WINSTON 


rs ma Rip Van Winkle 


Yes, I’ve been asleep 
for years~— and in that 
period such changes 
have occurred. ~ Such 
\, advances in education! 
The achievement 
of the age 


“THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 


ADVANCED EDITION 


Authoritative . . inviting .. highly In- 
dorsed... meets present-day needs. 
New from A to Z ™ Defines 100,000 words 
~ Simple, accurate definitions — large, clear 
type 3,000 originalillustrations — 16-page 
Atlas in color “ Valuable Appendixes. 


$2.64 With Index 
Intermediate Edition 








‘History or Physiology- 


our latest map and chart publications for the 
teaching of these subjects will help you. New, 
beautifully colored, edited by the country’s 
leading scholars, Johnston-Nystrom Maps are 
the most widely used by American schools. 
@Pin this advertisement to your letterhead, tell 
us in what subject you are especially inter- 
ested and we will be pleased to send you, 
without obligation, our catalog, free minia- 
ture maps and teaching booklets. Address 


AJ. NysTrRom & Co. 


Scnool MAPS, GLOBES, AND CHARTS 





Are you using this dictionary? 


3333 Elston & : Chicago, 
Avenue llinois 
372 


ois 


THE JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY 
fP5~ 1006-1016 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA €- 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 








SANNA UAE AAA ae 








es FOR TEXTBOOKS eel 

















Nida Science Readers 


A SERIES of readers which answer the child’s eternal questionfof jthe 
“why” of the universe. 

The stories possess the romance of fiction with the added value of fact, and 
the wonder of fairy-tales with the added value of truth. 


They have gone far in solving the problem of introducing a preparatory 
study of science into the grades. 


BookI. OUR PETS  BookII. TRAILING OUR ANIMAL 
FRIENDS Book III. BABY ANIMAL ZOO 
Book IV. ANIMAL LIFE Book V. MAKERS OF 
PROGRESS Book VI. EARLY MEN OF SCIENCE 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


239 West 39th Street, New York City 
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EDUCATIONAL RECREATION 


AwvVEL- 





po. the Aruvel Mepartment of tne Service Bureau of State Teacuers Associations heip plan your summer 


travel. This assistance covers all branches of travel, 
where and when you expect to go, losi t. 





except automobile, to any part of the world. Write us 
ped self-addressed envelope for reply. Address the Travel 


Department, Service Bureau of State Teachers Associations, Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 








“4 


Cunard supremacy! 7000 satisfied guests! 
They are our pledge for the happiest sum- A 


all 
EXPENSES 
unere soe: | 


mer of your life. Write for klet W 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CiuB 


Si- Far AVE - W-Y-C- 








UNIVERSITY 


0 BAST 47°61. few ford City 








v Ideal Vacation Combination... 
COOK’S ANNUAL SUMMER CRUISE 
to EUROPE and the 

MEDITERRANEAN 


By exclusively chartered Cunard-Anchor Liner 
“California” from N.Y. July 2 to Aug. 29, 1929. 


Oar eighth consecutive cruise...a proven 
itinerary—Madeira, Cadiz, Tangier, 
Gibraltar, Malaga, Naples, Athens, 
Constantinople, Beyrout, the Holy Land, 
Egypt, Leghorn, Monaco .. . returning 
via London and Paris with stop-over 
privilege in Europe. Booklet on req 


Moderate Fares 7 
THOS. COOK & SON y 
585 Fifth Avenue, New York and branches 








“The Trip of a Life Time’”’ 
STROUP - 1929 - TOUR 
to the Colorado Rockies, Yellowstone National Park, 


Pacific Northwest, Alaska and Canadian Rockies. 
July 4th to August 12th, inclusive 


F. Nerr Stroup, Conductor Superintendent of Schools 
Newark, New York 

















Write for illustrated circular 

















QIUDENT JOURS To FuROPE 


_——s 


Companionable people, restricted parties, better hotei- 
Special privileges for members taking university 
cuurses abroad. We'll send you free illustrated booklet No. a8 

24 attractive itineraries. Write us. Educators attend.ng 
the Geneva Conference, write for special folder of tours officially 
approved by the World Federation. 

$395.00 and up 


INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL CiuB 


LEVELANDO,O 








GENEVA? 


World Federation of Education Associations 


For complete details and reserva- 
tions send for Booklet No. A-12. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Official Travel Agents appointed by 
ational Education Association 














Looking for a Sood clea™ 


(lass play? doje cathe | 


Cyclone Sally, 4em-Sw - 35¢ Smile, Rodney, Smile, Sm-Tw - 35¢ 
Ducks, 6m-4w +++ +3Se The Purse Opens, 4m-4w + » - 35¢ 
Sonny Jane, Sm-Tw - 35¢ The Green String, Sm-4w ~ - - 3S¢ 


W Eldridge Entertainment House _ 
L © alse DEN 


ANKLIN OH VER. COLORADC 








ee . d * 
Visit Luray Caverns Free Srzszizes 294 con. 
tourist parties to Washington, D. C., should write for details of 
wonderful one day trip to “Blue Ridge Mts., Shenandoah Natl. 
Park and Luray Caverns” Daily service entire year. Also special 
tours to Endless and Shenandoah caverns. Cash commission. 

WASHINGTON-LURAY BUS LINE INC. 
5415-5th St. N. W. Dept. PS., Washington, D. C. 




















TRAVEL in EUROPE—1929 


University Tours of Quality 


BEST in LEADERSHIP 


TRAVEL MANAGEMENT 
CULTURAL OPPORTUNITIES 


College Credit if desired 
The American Institute of Educational Travel 





587 Fifth Avenue, New York 














OFFICIAL TOURS 


to the 
WORLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION CONGRESS 
meeting in 
Geneva, Switzerland 
July 26 to Aug. 3, 1929. 
Also 
30 OTHER TOURS TO SELECT FROM 
Visiting all countries, 
all routes, popular prices. 
Please state tour 
in which interested. 


Walter H. Woods Company 
80 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The largest Cabin Fleet 
afloat .. . Cunard 


Sixteen ships... distinctive in 
appointments and clientele . . . con- 
servative in price... Ask those who 
know what going Cabin means to 
them ... The answer will predomi- 
nantly be Cunard... 

Three Cabin sailings weekly to 
Europe... the solution to an over- 
night decision to sail...and an 
economical one, too... On large, 
improved, newly decorated Cunarders 
... the result of enormous expendi- 
tures ... justified because Cunard 
Cabin Crossings have become the 
thing todo... 

A satisfying...inexpensive... 
regular and fast route to England 
and France ... And all ships have 
remodelled and comfortable 
Tourist Third accommodations... 


TO 
PLYMOUTH . HAVRE . LONDON 
QUEENSTOWN . LIVERPOOL 
LONDONDERRY . GLASGUW 


RATES: 
Geabim . © © «© © « $152.50 up 
Tourist Third Cabin . . . «~. $107.50 up 


CUNARD 
LINE 


® 


See Your Local Agent 


1840 -EIGHTY-NINE-YEARS-OF-SERVICE-1929 


ky: ee BRS eee 


ak 
Cen, S aca S aS 


Outside looking in... . inside 


looking out on AMERICA 


A new kind of vacation 


If you want your summer 

vacation to be filled with in- 

terest—here is the solution. 

Travel around and across 

America. Eight thousand 

miles by water and rail. A 

stimulating adventure—with every kind of 
summertime recreation on board magnif- 
icent Panama Pacific liners. 


From the ouiside looking in on America 
—from the decks of the liner—there new 
sensations await you. Down the Atlantic 
coast ar A at Havana. Then through 
the wonderful Panama Canal, the greatest 
engineering feat of the century—up the 
coast of sunny California to San Diego, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 


And, inside looking out on America—from 
the train windows as you cross the coun- 
try to your home. 


Panama Pacific liners are the est, fastest ships in 

Coast-to-Coast service. The new California and Virginia 

which alternate with the popular Mongolia are the 

‘argest steamers ever built under the American flag. 

The Panama Pacific Line trip is often 

= characterized as the most echeation 

ak 1 by water in the world. Route : 

I ew York, Havana, Panama Canal, San 

Lid \ Diego (Coronado Beach), Los Angeles, 
= 1, ae San Francisco. 

_oeen wee An amazing trip for little money if you 

ema REY 2 take advantage of r 


Reduced Summer Rates 
FIRST CLASS TOURIST 
Round Trip $350 (up), including berth $225 (up) 
and meals on steamer and fare across Round Trip, 
continent. Steamer may be taken in ei- water an 
ther direction. Choice of rail routes and rail. 
authorized stopovers. $125 (up) 
One Way $250 (up) One Way. 


us send you full information. Address S. E. Corner 


15th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
or any authorized steamship agent. 


fonoma facifie fine 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE CO. 
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1 Sse 
‘ nT ae a block printed 


outline of an island castle de- 

sign on home spun crash, size 
16"x24" ready for “Crayonexing”, (the pro- 
cess of applying “Crayonex” wax crayons to 
fabric and setting the color by means of a 
warm iron), with a full set of instructions and 
a wide assortment of twenty-four beautiful 
colors, “Crayonex” box No. 28. 


* excellent individual or classroom prob- 
lem. 


“Crayonexing Kit” complete $1.00, and one 
Kit free with each order of twelve. Send 
check or dollar bill addressed to 


Department “OQ” 


JHE AMERIGAN (7) CRAYON COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES ue 931-7.44 HAYES AVE SANDUSKY O8110 
NEW YORK OFFICE 19OWEST FORTY SECOND STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 116 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET 
DALLAS, TEXAS SANTA FE BUILDING 


SEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 94 YEARS OF FAITHFUL SERVICE 














Sims **New Process” Slides 








Made for Daylight Use and will fit any projector. 
Stereopticons and Slides sent on approval. Try our 
$29.50 Stereopticon. Write for Free 1928-29 Catalog. 
New, low prices. Grover Sims, the originator of the 
Sims Slides, is now associated only with the 


Sims Visual Music Co., Quincy, Ill. 





























FOR SALE 


The Yeates School for Boys 

Three miles east of Lancaster, Pa., on the Lincoln 
Highway. Tax Free. Jarvis Hall, dormitory for 40, Gard- 
ner Hall, 10 rooms, Dining Hall, Gymnasium with 
Swimming Pool, Cottage, Farm House, Barn, 107 Acres, 
Large creek for water power, Trolley station on grounds 
—fine for Real Estate development. Write Bishop 
James H. Darlington, 321 N. Front St., Harris- 
burg, Pa., or see E. E. Stehman, Greist Bidg., 
Lancaster, Pa. 
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Experienced 
Travelers 
with limited budgets, choose 


TOURIST Third Cabin 


It is said that experience is a great 
teacher. Perhaps that is why so 
many experienced travelers enjoy 
Tourist Third Cabin. They are 
proud of their nomadic life and of 
their knowledge of how it should 
he accomplished. After all, if one 
goes about a bit, a home atmosphere 
that is informal and comfortable 
has its advantages. 
Evening decollete and dinner coats 
are not a requisite when one travels 
Tourist Third Cabin. That pretty 
well describes why the seasoned 
traveler to Europe often prefers 
this class. Then, it has the feature 
of being very inexpensive which is 
abig item in modern travel. Round- 
trips cost from $184.50 up. 
In our fleets we offer you a choice of 
such famous liners as the Majestic, 
world’s largest ship, Olympic, 
Homeric, Belgenland, Lapland, etc. 
—and two remarkable steamers, 
Minnekahda and Minnesota that 
Tourist Third Cabin passen- 
gers exclusively. 


ONE WAY 
ff 


S 


Accommodations 
for American vacationists. 


WHITE JTAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE-ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
Address Tourist Third Cabin Dept., S. E. Cor. 15th and 
Locust Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
our offices elsewhere or any authorized steamship agents 
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Temple University 


Broad St. and Montgomery Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 

Teachers College 

School of Commerce 

Professional Schools: 
Theology, Law 
Medicine, Dentistry 
Pharmacy, Chiropody 

School of Music 

Training School for Nurses 

University High School 


Summer Session July 1 to August 9 


Send for Bulletin 
Phone, Stevenson 7600 











Guido Reni 


If you appreciate Beautiful Color 
Encourage the use of Good Color Prints 


Order or specify Artext Prints 
and Juniors the only large collec- 
tion of art reproductions made 
directly from the originals by 
color photography. 

Write for name of nearest distributor and 
for free specimen of our color miniature 
with list of subjects especially selected 
for Picture study. 


Art Extension Press 


Westport, Connecticut 


Send 25c for the Art Index, an illustrated list and 
catalogue of 2500 famous works of art 





























“Well-Nigh Perfect’ 


The Peabody Journal of 
Education says of 


NEWSON 
READERS 


“‘These seem to leave nothing 
still to be desired. In subject 
matter, illustrations, arrange- 
ment, aids to teaching, and me- 
chanical features they seem well- 
nigh perfect.”’ 


Newson and Company 


73 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











Good handwriting begins 
in the 


First Grade— 
with 
DIXON’S 


BEGINNERS’ 
PENCILS 


Experienced] Primary Teachers heartily en- 
dorse them. If you teach Primary Writing 
you should be acquainted with them. 


OFFER TO PRIMARY TEACHERS 


Write us giving the name of your School Dis- 
trict, for our free Beginner’s Packet No. 171-J 


School Bureau—Pencil Sales Department 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CoO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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New 
Basal Readers 





New 


Basal Readers 








PENNELL- CUSACK 


THE CHILDREN’S OWN READERS 


50,000 children, 1500 teachers, research 


experts, superintendents, supervisors 
throughout the country, have cooperated 
in the research that resulted in ‘‘The 


Children’s Own Readers.” Mary. E. Pen- 


nell was formerly Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, and Alice M. Cusack is Direc- 
tor of Kindergarten and Primary Grades, 
in Kansas City, Mo. Send for Circular 
601 describing in detail these new readers. 


February, 1929 


GINN AND COMPANY 
50 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 




















A New Series Built on a Firm Foundation 





PEARSON AND KIRCHWEY’S 
NEW ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH 


N THIS new series special provision is made for individual 
differences by offering work of various degrees of difficulty. 
To increase the pupil’s vocabulary a great many exercises 

are provided on word study. Systematic and continuous drill 
is furnished in numerous reviews and tests. The projects are- 
definite and involve interesting, familiar material. 

One of the important new features is the scientific method 

of dealing with the common language errors made by children. 


The authors are: HENRY CARR PEARSON, formerly Principal of Horace Mann 
School, Teachers College, Columbia University, and MARY FREDERICKA KIRCHWEY, 
Instructor in Horace Mann School, Teachers College, Columbia University 


- Lower Grades, 276 pages, price $0.72. Middle Grades, 321 pages, price $0.80. 
Higher Grades, 528 pages, price $0.96 
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Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


New York 
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